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ARTICLES 


Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: 
The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism 
C. OLGIN 


In September 1955, a few months before Stalin’s dethronement as ideological 
vontiff, Party members and the Soviet intelligentsia were informed by Kommunist, 
the organ of the Central Committee, that Soviet philosophers and theoreticians 
had, for reasons left unspecified, been neglecting Lenin’s philosophical legacy. 
[his neglect, among other things, had resulted in the dissociation of dialectics 
trom logic and the theory of knowledge, contrary to Lenin’s insistence that all 


three should be treated in close unity; in the failure to appreciate that the foremost 
thinkers of the world were responsible for posing many questions to which, it 
was alleged, Marxism gave the answers; and in the consequent failure to give 
Hegelian philosophy the earnest attention demanded by the Leninist principle of 

irtiinost (adherence to the Party spirit). As a result of this neglect and certain 
taulty judgments, errors had been allowed to creep into the important textbook 
Dialectical Materialism, written by a collective of 11 members or associate members 
of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, headed by 
Professor G. F. Aleksandrov, until recently the Institute’s director. 

The textbook, published the year before in an edition of 1,100,000 copies, had 
been the basic prescribed book for the study of the philosophical foundation of 
Communist ideology at all colleges and institutes, Party seminaries, and the like 
throughout the Communist bloc. However, the errors it contained as a result of 
the neglect of Lenin’s legacy were so grave, according to Kommunist, as to render 
it virtually useless.? 

What were these errors? The major sources of trouble appeared to be Alek- 
sandrov’s wholesale condemnation of Hegelian philosophy and the failure to 
follow Lenin’s precept of treating dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge 


1 Kommunist, No. 14 (1955), pp. 45—56. 





in closest unity. The indebtedness of Marx and Engels, the founders of dialectical 
materialism, to Hegel had always been officially limited to the basis laws, the 
“rational nucleus” of Hegel’s system, which they had “put right” on a material- 
istic basis. However, soon after the inauguration of the campaign to overcome the 
personality cult after the Twentieth Party Congress, Kommunist printed an articl 
entitled “On the Evaluation of Hegel’s Philosophical Heritage,” to mark the 
125th anniversary of his death. Hegel’s genius, it seems, had won the admiration 
of Lenin, even though he had deplored the German philosopher’s idealistic and 
theistic “aberrations.” Lenin was apparently particularly attracted by his Sefenc 


of Logic, a conspectus of which formed the central theme of Lenin’s Philosophical 


Notebooks. Indeed, in one of his last works, the article “On the Significance of Mil 
itant Materialism,” Lenin had recommended the study ot Hegel’s dialectical logic 
and advised the editorial board of the magazine Pod znamenem Marksizma (Under the 
Banner of Marxism) to form a circle of “‘materialistic friends of Hegel.” However, 
Stalin must have been out of sympathy with these views. At any rate, he not 


only curtailed the scope and role of dialectics in his “popularized” version of 


dialectical materialism in the Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist 
Party, but subsequently even branded the whole Hegelian system as the aristo 


cratic reaction to the French Revolution and French materialism. The author of 


the Kommunist article decried the fact that this evaluation of Hegelian dialectics 


had become dogmatized and had found its way into the Short Philosophical 


Dictionary and the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. 


Such an attitude, however, was patently contrary to the Leninist principle of 


partiinost, which demanded the exploitation of everything that is good from 
every available source. True, Hegel was allegedly a bourgeois philosopher and 
therefore could not solve many important problems which he himself had posited, 
but he was an objective rather than a subjective idealist, and he had studied history, 
law, and science. The categories of his Science of Logic were therefore not just 
empty shells, but had true content. However, the greatest achievement ot 
Hegel’s genius, according to Kommunis?t’s interpretation of Lenin, was to prove 
the essence of dialectics—‘‘the intimate ties, if not identity, uniting our mental proc- 
esses with the most general laws of evolving nature, including human society.””* 


It may be doubted whether the average reader of Kommunist was greatly 
moved by this news, but teachers and students soon felt the impact of Lenin’s 
philosophical legacy when in 1956 the enlarged program of instruction on dia- 
lectical and historical materialism was introduced into the curriculums of all 
higher institutes of learning. Dialectical logic was even elevated to the status of a 
metaphysical science in its own right. No textbook on the new subject was 
available, but in the spring of 1957 the higher-level teachers were informed that 
a work entitled Categories of Materialistic Dialectics had been published. Its humble 
origin (the provincial Yaroslav] Pedagogical Institute) was amply compensated for 
by a full-scale review in Kommunist, which after slight criticism here and there 
recommended it for use in all higher educational establishments. Kommunist went 


2 Jbid., No. 17 (1956), pp. 101—13. 
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rther: the Soviet Party workers and intelligentsia, the reviewer said, had for a 
long time been deprived of works on these Categories, “without which a deep 
iderstanding of nature and society is impossible.” It was now the urgent task 
Soviet philosophers, social workers, scientists, and men of letters to develop 
.¢ categories further by applying them to all aspects of Soviet life, including 
litical economy, science, technology, and art.® 
In this, by Soviet standards, unostentatious manner, with a show even of the 
utwardly democratic spirit favored by the Khrushchev regime, a vast campaign 
or the reconstruction of Communism’s philosophical basis was launched. As far 
the general public was concerned, this represented the first concrete step by the 
vorkers of the ideological front” in their self-assumed task of eradicating the 
ult of the individual” and of developing Marxism-Leninism “creatively,” thus 
helping to overcome the students’ apathy and bezideinost (lack of ideas and 
inciples) leading to wholesale nonattendance at dialectical materialism classes and 
-minaries, to defections from the Komsomol, and to leanings toward bourgeois 
leologies and revivals of religious feelings, all of which were openly mentioned 
Minister of Education of the USSR Kairov at the Twentieth Party Congress. 
The air of spontaneity, the homely touch of the initiative of a peripheral 
ranization was, of course, an elaborate part of the usual Communist mise en 
e. Almost three years of hard debate and discussions at the Institute of Philos- 
phy, recorded in the Institute’s magazine Voprosy filosofii, preceded these 
leclarations, disclosing serious differences of opinion as well as bitter personal 
alries and sudden about-faces by illustrious academicians. The resolutions 
ssed at the Congress and the Kommunist articles merely gave official recognition 
in accomplished fact—the triumphant entry of “rationalized Hegelianism” into 
viet ideology. Thus, the decade-old suppression of Lenin’s legacy by Stalin 
| his followers had been lifted. 
rhe reasons for this cavalier treatment of Lenin’s ideological precepts under 
lin who, in all matters of practical policy, appeared to be his apt and faithful 
ciple still await detailed and impartial investigation. The only explanation so 
offered by the Soviets—that Stalin’s personal aversion to the Hegelian system 
was elevated by his followers to the status of a principle in an attempt to liquidate 
iin’s philosophical legacy altogether—can be dismissed out of hand. For one 
ing, the records, scanty as they are, show clearly that the suppression was 
tiated on Stalin’s direct orders, his followers merely treading the path laid 
lown for them, though it is possible that they may have gone further than the 
dictator intended. 


\ widely-held Western opinion, on the other hand, is that Stalin regarded 
lectics of any kind as a danger to an established regime and therefore began 
eliminate the dialectical content of Marxism soon after getting rid of the last 
his political opponents. In that case it could be assumed that Lenin’s legacy 

simply buried under the resultant ruins of Marxism itself. This plausible 
cory, however, does not correspond to the known facts. True, in the primitivized 


lbid., No. 6 (1957), pp. 120—26. 





version of dialectical materialism covered by the short relevent section of the 
Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party, written to Stalin’s orders 
and published in 1936, the “unity of opposites” was slurred over and the law of the 
“negation of negation” (the repetition of features of the old in the new at a higher 
level, Lenin’s “spiral approach of human thought in pursuit of truth”) left out.' 
But, in the first place, these features of dialectics (not particularly favored by Marx) 
are precisely those which, interpreted politically, would represent the conserv- 
ative rather than the revolutionary element. Second, unlike the four basic 
laws included in the Short Course, they are philosophical concepts of some com- 
plexity and as such are apt to confuse the Party rank and file and the massive 
intakes of Stalin’s higher educational establishments for which the Short Cours: 
had clearly been intended. The hierarchy, the Party activists, and the intelligentsia 
apparently had free access to all these adjuncts to the basic laws “essential for a 
deeper understanding of nature and society,” including Hegel’s logical categories. 
Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks had then been published, for they were mentioned, 
together with his On Militant Materialism, in the 1940 edition of the bibliography 
of works recommended for the study of dialectical materialism in conjunction 
with the Short Course. 

Also in 1940, Professor Aleksandrov (coeditor with member of the Party 
Central Committee Pospelov of the bibliography) published his Precursors of 
Marxism, in which Hegel was given pride of place as creator of the dialectical 
system.® Two whole pages were devoted to his logical categories and their role 
as forms of reasoning fully explained. There is no indication, judging from the 
few late prewar numbers of Pod znamenem Marksizma still available, that the 
“materialistic friends of Hegel” were in any way denied the right to pursue the 
task set for them by Lenin—to “rationalize” Hegel’s dialectical logic and pass it on 
to the Party and non-Party intelligentsia in a form they could understand* 
in spite of attacks on chief editor Deborin, whom Stalin in 1931 labeled a “Menshe- 
vizing idealist.”” The attacks, however, were apparently motivated by Trotskyite 
associations of the accused rather than by a desire to curb the group’s activities on 
the ideological front. 

The logical conclusion would therefore seem to be that for some years afier 
the stabilization of his regime, Stalin’s views on dialectics in general and on 
Lenin’s legacy in particular remained neutral, unless he was simply biding his 
time. The move to stop the penetration of Lenin’s philosophical precepts into 
Soviet ideology was made much later, being inaugurated by an article in Bolshevik 
(as Kommunist was then called) entitled “On the Wrong Interpretation of German 
Classics” in the spring of 1944, which seems to have settled the fate of Pod ziu- 
menem Marksizma. The date and the fact that the move was soon followed by 
Zhdanov’s campaign of repression against artistic liberty, Western leanings, and 
so on removes the question from the level of hypothetical considerations 


4 Istoriya VKP(b) : Kratky kurs (A Short Course of the History of the Sovict Communist Party 
Moscow, 1936, Section 2, Chap. 4. 

5 G. F. Aleksandrov, Predshestvenniki Marksizma (Precursors of Marxism), Moscow, 1940. 

® Pod znamenem Marksizma, Nos. 11 and 12 (1938). 
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arding Stalin’s own ideological views to the plane of practical politics. The 


issian chauvinism cultivated during the war and the decision to cut all ties with 


West as soon as hostilities were over—the Stalin-Molotov conception of 
litical and economic autarky—necessitated a corresponding autarky in ideolog- 
matters, a development incompatible with the further exploitation of Lenin’s 
icy. An even weightier reason for Stalin’s decision to suppress it, however, 
omes apparent upon examining the seemingly unimportant article “On the 
nificance of Militant Materialism” first printed in 1922 in the third issue of 
' znamenem Marksizma." Perhaps as a result of his plebeian origin or of political 


xperience, Stalin had a deep aversion to the formation of an intellectual elite, 


ch was amply demonstrated by his actions. However, one of the main points 
the article was Lenin’s insistence that the building of Communism was unthink- 
e without such an elite, drawn from all sections of the population, with a 
structed Marxist philosophy as its rallying point. 

Considering that this thesis seems to have been aired by Trotsky in the first 
» numbers of Pod znamenem Marksizma and that Lenin was therefore whole- 
rtedly supporting this “archtraitor,” the suppression of the organ of the “ma- 
listic friends of Hegel” and of Lenin’s legacy becomes readily understandable ; 
wonder is how and why they survived for so long. It seems that either Stalin 


d been slow to realize the true import of Lenin’s ideas or that Lenin’s prestige 


; so high that the dictator had to wait for his own, self-ordained pontification 
| the victorious end to the war before suppressing these ideas. 

By 1947, however, the decision had been made and implemented during the 
called philosophical discussion of Professor Aleksandrov’s latest work A 
story of Western Philosophy, presumably (the book is not available) an expanded 

ion of his earlier Precursors of Marxism. Why this work was ever allowed to 
published will remain a matter of conjecture; we can only note that, albeit 
th certain misgivings, it was given a favorable reception by Professor Alek- 
idrov’s colleagues at the Institute of Philosophy. The “discussion” organized 
the Academy on the express orders of Stalin, with Zhdanov leading the attack, 

plainly designed to settle the question of Lenin’s legacy once and for all. 
lanov, speaking officially on behalf of the Party Central Committee, gave the 
demicians to understand that Marx and Engels had revolutionized philosophy 
uch, that Lenin did not have to go to any source other than these two classics, 
| that it was therefore useless to bring up the question of Hegel once more. 

e principle of partiinost meant the rejection of anything contrary to the revo- 


tionary, proletarian, materialistic Weltanschauung expounded in Stalin’s Short 


urse. Mentioning “the sad fate of Pod znamenem Marksizma,” Zhdanov curtly 


told the philosophers to stop philosophizing and get on with the job of “creatively 


terpreting Marxism-Leninism” for the greater glory of the Soviet Communist 


‘arty and the advancement of the proletarian revolution. 


None of the academicians who made up Zhdanov’s audience appears to have 
| the temerity to bring up Lenin’s philosophical legacy as authority against 


* See also V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., XX VII, 180—90. 





these assertions. Professor Aleksandrov himself led the surrender and soon 
succeeded in obtaining Stalin’s confidence and with it the appointment as the 
Institute’s director. 

It is interesting to note that Professor M. M. Rozental, one of the present 
leaders of the “materialistic friends of Hegel” come-back, had been even quicker 
to trim his sails, publishing in 1946 his Marxist Dialectical Method, in which Hegel 
was given a very rough treatment and dialectical logic simply ignored.* Yet the 


surrender was, surprisingly, not complete. At any rate, an early number of 


Voprosy filosofii (which replaced Pod znamenem Marksizma) stated that “. . . some 
philosophers ...[Prof. Kedrov and others] still hold views current among 
certain sections of the Soviet intelligentsia before the war.”® However, by 1949 
all resistance seems to have been broken and the Institute of Philosophy reduced 
to regurgitating Stalin’s pronouncements. A number of works on dialectical 
materialism were written in this vein, including two by Professor Aleksandroy 
which were published in enormous editions for use as textbooks. Stalin himself, 
it is true, took certain liberties (particularly during the Problems of Linguistics 
period), suggestive of an attempt to escape from the narrow limits of his own 
Short Course version of dialectical materialism and possibly from those of Marxism 
as such. Accredited Party theoreticians, however, such as Tseretelli and Chertkovy, 
who tried to use Stalin’s own arguments to reintroduce the “unity of opposites” 
principle were pulled up sharply for ““opportunism” and “Hegelianism.” Substan- 
tially, the textbooks on dialectical materialism of this period were expanded 
versions of the Short Course rendering, padded out with examples from Enge!’s 
Dialectics of Nature and full of quotes from Stalin’s grimly deterministic and 
conformist Problems of Economics, which some look upon as 4is philosophical 
legacy. Man’s mental processes were described in terms of Pavlov’s second 
signal system plus formal logic. Of dialectical logic, of Hegel (except in terms of 
abuse) there was not one word. Anexcellent example of the labored, turgid, pseudo- 
scientific “philosophy” resulting from an attempt to expand the 14 pages of the 
Short Course version into books of from 400 to 500 pages without saying one 
word more that matters is On Dialectical Materialism, published in its second edi- 
tion of 500,000 copies just after Stalin’s death (presumably to include Malenkov’s 
speech at the Nineteenth Party Congress).1° 

However, the first wave of de-Stalinization, probably spontaneous, was now 
on the way. Pravda immediately subjected this book to sharp criticism for its 
overt sycophantism; as a result, it appears to have been taken out of circulation, 
together presumably with the half dozen or so blatantly Stalinist products of the 
Institute of Philosophy. Professor Aleksandrov and his team of ten assistants 
(five of whom had helped produce On Dialectical Materialism) thereupon acted 
quickly and issued the textbook Dialectical Materialism mentioned earlier. 

Virtually de-Stalinized, with Stalin reduced from “‘coryphaeus of science and 
ideology” to “continuer of the work of Marx, Engels, and Lenin,” and expurgated 

8 M.M. Rozental, Marksistsky dialektichesky metod (Marxist Dialectical Method), Moscow, 1946. 


® Voprosy filosofii, No. 3 (1948), pp. 3—15. 
10 © dialekticheskom materializme (On Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1953. 
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of the determinism of Problems of Economics and of Engel’s gloomy pronounce- 
ments on the origin and destiny of mankind, Aleksandrov’s Dialectical Materialism 
was a typical product of the brief Malenkov area. Hegel, it is true, was given a 
whole chapter and the “reactionary” character of his teaching stressed to a lesser 
degree than before, but beneath its de-Stalinized terminology and form the new 
textbook was virtually a repetition of its predecessor—another expanded Short 
Course version of Stalinist “‘philosophy.”?! 

Unfortunately for Professor Aleksandrov, the wave of de-Stalinization had 
meanwhile grown into something like a ground swell and half measures were no 
longer sufficient. At the discussion of the book at the Institute of Philosophy 
early in 1954 (this time apparently organized without the prompting of the Party 
Central Committee) Professor Kedrov, seconded by Professor Lebedev, starting 
with cautious criticisms concerning the omission of the law of “negation of 
negation,” quickly came to the main point: The categories must be segregated 
from the basic laws and treated as a complete system and their role as a method 
of reasoning explained. Professor Oizerman, one of Aleksandrov’s Dialectical 
\laterialism team, sensing the way the wind was blowing, soon confessed to 
“faulty treatment.” Others, however, refused to follow suit, arguing that to give 
the logical categories such a treatment might elevate them above the basic laws, 
as the “Menshevizing idealists” (the editorial board of Pod znamenem Marksizma) 
had done earlier. Even Aleksandrov’s assertion that “Lenin in no work intended 
for publication ever mentioned the categories” failed to turn the tide.'* The 
ultimate decision was that he had presented dialectical materialism detached from 
logic and the theory of knowledge. 


> 


Nothing serves better to illustrate the changed relations between the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and official circles since Stalin’s death than a comparison between 
this discussion and the one of 1947. On the earlier occasion, Zhdanov issued 
orders which the academicians accepted practically without a murmur. In 1954, 
on the other hand, long before the Central Committee gave its official blessing, 
these same academicians turned on Aleksandrov, the former protégé of Stalin 
and Malenkov, who in spite of some support could not beat back the attack from 
his own position of orthodoxy.* This may not be an indication of the academi- 
cians’ moral courage, but it does seem to indicate that the popularity of the 
campaign flowed more from inner convictions than from the mere desire to 
please the regime, an important point as far as the chances of failure or success were 
concerned. 

By 1955, the campaign was in full swing, and Voprosy filosofii printed a series 
of articles and reports on discussions all dealing with the problem. Typical of the 

'! G. F. Aleksandrov (ed.), Dialektichesky materializm (Dialectical Materialism), Moscow, 1954. 

\2 Voprosy filosofii, No. 4 (1954), pp. 203—204. 

* In addition, Aleksandrov was accused of having sabotaged the program of work mapped out 
after the 1947 discussion. True, the program had included Lenin’s postulate of the unity of dialectics, 
logic, and the theory of knowledge, but it is not clear whether formal logic or the rationalized Hegelian 

iricty was meant. In any case, the records of Voprosy filosofii from 1949 through 1954 show that practi- 
cally all the academicians heartily supported Aleksandrov in this “sabotage” of Lenin’s precepts by 
concentrating all their efforts on the apothcosis of Stalin. 
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line taken were such statements as “Marxism is not a dogma, it is a lead to action” ; 
“in his Philosophical Notebooks Lenin undertook the tremendous task of recasting 
Hegelian dialectics, particularly Hegel’s Science of Logic...” ;and “[Lenin’s] precepts 
were up to now neglected . .. and only formal logic studied.” !* A possible practical 
approach was suggested by Rozental, who advocated the principle of a differen- 
tiated treatment of Communist philosophy according to the type of class concerned. 
In his article “Lenin’s Dialectical Logic” he stated that “formal logic deals only 
with the common, the general. [It is suitable] for use in lower schools, . . . for 
inculcating obligatory, elementary forms of thought, . . . [but is] inadequate for 
solving higher problems in science and politics.”!4 Outside the Soviet Union, 
Togliatti, the head of the Italian Communist Party, even went so far as to cast 
doubts on the literary philosophical integrity of Marx himself by quoting Lenin’s 
comment that it is impossible to understand Das Kapital without having read 
the whole of Hegel’s Science of Logic.1> Some of Marx’ contemporaries had branded 
Das Kapital a piece of Hegelian sophistry; now leading Communist theoreti- 
cians were making statements which seemed to indicate that they, as Lenin before 
them, perhaps doubted the infallibility of Marxist dogma. 

Some time later, the result of the discussions was given in sum by the presidium 
of the Institute of Philosophy.!* After repeating the accusations against Alek- 
sandrov and, in passing, condemning Professor Maksimov, head of the philos- 
ophy of science section, the attention of the Institute was drawn to the faults 
engendered by all these shortcomings, and their removal demanded. The In- 
stitute was told to develop the “Lenin stage” of Marxist philosophy on the basis 
of the newest findings of science and the latest practice of the Communist Party 
and a program of action was suggested. This program included: 


1. Revision of dialectical materialism in the light of Lenin’s postulate of the 
unity of dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge. 

2. Revision of historical materialism based on a deeper study of socialist 
economic formations. 

3. Revision of the philosophy of the natural sciences on the basis of the study 
of the newest findings in physics. 

4. History of world philosophy. 


In response to these suggestions the Institute planned a program of activities 
for the period 1956-60 which was far-reaching in its scope. Administratively, a 
detailed program for sending members of the Institute to study industry and 
agriculture on the spot was to be worked out, seminars on technical and scientific 
activities in the USSR set up, and lectures by leading scientists organized at the 
Institute. The study schedule included: the unity of dialectics, logic, and the 
theory of knowledge, philosophical questions of mathematics, contemporary 
theories of space and time in relation to dialectical materialism, the scientific and 


13 Jbid., No. 2 (1955), pp. 1-15. 
14 Jbid., pp. 34—35. 

15 Jbid., No. 4 (1955), pp. 54-56. 
16 Jbid., No. 5 (1955), pp. 190-96. 
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philosophical significance of the theory of relativity, contemporary views on 
cosmogony and dialectical materialism, questions of law, cause, necessity, and 
chance in contemporary statistical physics, biology and dialectical materialism, 
and Pavlov’s theories.!? 


The 1956 issues of Voprosy filosofii showed that the program was being 
followed exactly, but disagreements arose almost from the very beginning. 
Thus, in the very first issue there is ample evidence of a lack of agreement on the 
most important point of all—the identification of the system of logical categories 
with the general relationship of material things. Head of the chair of dialectical 
and historical materialism at Moscow University Beletsky was reprimanded for 
his view, presumably shared by a large section of the staff and students, that 
Hegel had assumed the ontological character of his categories and thereby come 
to false conclusions, an error which must not be repeated. Nevertheless, he argued, 
Hegel’s categories were perfectly formulated as forms of thought and they should 
be accepted as such without reference to the natural sciences. Conversely, scien- 
tists could accept their concrete laws without reference to dialectics. This state- 
ment was immediately challenged by the head of the university’s philosophical 
faculty, who on the basis of Kommunist stated, “Hegel did not check the true 
content of his categories, ... the classics of Marxism did.”!*® This statement is, 
however, wrong on both counts, if the Kommunist article on the rehabilitation of 
Hegel referred to earlier and Engel’s admissions in Dialectics of Nature are to be 
believed. 

At this point the argument was given added piquancy by the reminder of 
Professor Tugarinov of Leningrad University that the definition of the categories 
of materialistic dialectics had not been agreed upon. He suggested a reclassification 
of the whole Hegelian system, in particular the separation of the “substantial” 
(matter, time, space, etc.) and the “relational” (essence, cause, effect, etc.)'* 


Meanwhile, another step was taken to ensure Communist solidarity. Lenin’s 
Philosophical Notebooks, published in France in 1955, were reviewed by top 
French Communist Party theoreticians in a manner designed to remove all 
suspicion that the present ideological reconstruction was in any way a reversal of 
Marxism as Lenin really understood it, thereby cutting short the arguments of 
Polish and Yugoslav dissenters in justification of their own revisionism.?° 


By the beginning of this year, the close association between Lenin’s version of 
Marxism and Hegel’s philosophy had been officially recognized. Thus, Professor 
Oizerman openly stated that “Lenin’s continuation of the work of Hegel and 
Marx consisted in a dialectical review of the history of human thought, science, 
and technology.”*! The way was therefore clear for the Institute of Philosophy 
to work on its program of transforming by 1960 the dialectical materialism of 


17 Tbid., pp. 197-98. 

18 Jbid., No. 1 (1956), pp. 188-89. 
19 Jbid., No. 3 (1956), pp. 151—60. 
20 Jbid., No. 2 (1957), pp. 198—200. 
21 Jbid., No. 1 (1958) pp. 105—12. 





Stalin’s Short Course, the credo of the revolutionary proletariat, into the philosophy 
of the Soviet empire and its elite. Considering the scope of the program, the 
four-year period allowed for its completion is probably the bare minimum. 


However, from the Party leaders’ point of view, the filling of the vacuum left 
by Stalin’s dethronement could not wait until the Institute had completed its 
task. Lenin’s philosophical legacy had been paraded before the public and the 
curriculums of the institutes of higher education adjusted to include dialectical 
logic as an integral part of dialectical materialism. Therefore a textbook had to be 
provided for its study. The Yaroslavl Pedagogical Institute’s Categories of Material- 
istic Dialectics appears to have been the Ministry of Education’s answer to the 
problem.?* This provincial institute seems to have played a very special role in the 
preliminary stages of the campaign for ideological reconstruction. The records ot 
the debates and discussions in Voprosy filosofii show that its team of writers must 
have been at work on the project even while the Stalinists or Malenkovites were 
still officially in control at the centre, a situation which would seem to imply that 
influential members of the highest levels of the Party hierarchy were backing the 
venture. 

Whatever the reasons for the choice of provincial Yaroslavl, the Institute ot 
Philosophy must have felt pleased at being relieved of direct responsibility for 
this first attempt to present the basis of “Marxist dialectical logic” in textbook 
form—even though one of its leading members, Professor Rozental, took over 
the general editorship. Moreover, to date at least the Institute of Philosophy has 
not followed Kommunist’s example of showering indiscriminate praises on the 
Yaroslavl production. This caution may be well-founded. To “extract the rational 
nucleus” of the Hegelian system and “turn it the right way up” by finding its 
counterparts in nature and economics is one thing; to perform the same operation, 
particularly under Soviet conditions, on the system of Hegelian categories, which 
their creator openly called “the essence of the World Spirit,” only one step 
removed from the divine Logos, is quite another matter. Engel’s tentative 
attempt in Dialectics of Nature cannot be termed an unqualified success and the 
results of the Yaroslavl team’s effort under Rozental are not much better, even it 
we accept the basic tenéts of dialectical materialism. The difficulty of deciding 
what treatment to accord the philosophical concepts of time, space, and matter, 
included both in the Yaroslavl Scientific Notes, wpon which the textbook is based, 
and (such was the hurry) in Rozental’s introduction to the textbook itself, was 
overcome by simply leaving them out in the text, presumably in line with Profes- 
sor Tugarinov’s recommendations. Rozental’s choice of Engel’s definition of the 
philosophical concepts of time as “nothing but the sum total of hours” and of 
space as “nothing but the sum total of cubic meters”** seems to indicate that 
the close cooperation between philosophers and scientists demanded by the 
presidium of the Academy of Sciences was hardly being effected. 


22 Rozental and Shtraks (cds.), Kategorii materialisticheskoi dialektiki (Categorics of Materialistic 
Dialectics), Yaroslavl, 1956. 
23 Tbid., p. 36. 
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However, even without these awkward hurdles, the tracing of such Hegelian 
categories as form and content, the general and the particular, essence and 
phenomenon, chance and necessity, and law in the material world is a tricky 
business for both Marxists and Leninists. The author of the chapter dealing with 
form and content, for example, was forced to look for a metaphysical inner form 
pervading the structure of the egg but hidden by the shell; and to talk of the 
outward form of a building without mentioning the architect or his plans as 
expressing the inner structure, the bricks and beams.*# 

Nor can it be expected that the confidence of students in the efficacy of dia- 
lectical logic in solving concrete problems will be increased by the regime’s 
obvious wish to make quick political capital from the new venture. The claim to 
nfallibility for governmental decisions as a result of the correct application of 
its principles may be legitimate propaganda, but it can remain effective, in the 
eyes of the students, only so long as the regime is not forced to make a volte-face 
while the textbook is still in use. 

The main difficulty, however, seems to lie in the direction already indicated 
by Aleksandrov’s chief defender during the 1954 discussion, Georgiev. Alek- 
sandrov’s accusers had demanded that the categories be treated as one coherent 
system so as to make them effective as modes of reasoning. Georgiev warned that 
such treatment might elevate them above the basic laws and in the end detach 
them from materialistic reality. 

Categories of Materialistic Dialectics is obviously a compromise. In the intro- 
duction the editor tries with some degree of success to present a mentally stimu- 
lating picture of the interplay between general ideas and concepts integrated into 
the material world and a Marxist society. The text, however, is a maze of 


llustrations from nature, backed by quotations from Engels and Lenin, supple- 
mented by a few examples from modern science and numerous decisions of the 
Soviet Communist Party leaders, a maze in which the operation of the whole 


stem is hopelessly lost. 

The problem of avoiding such an error, for which Lenin reproached Ple- 
hanov and for which Aleksandrov was castigated at the 1954 discussion, while at 
the same time safeguarding against the dangers of the Beletsky heresy—the 
detachment of dialectical categories from the material world—is obviously a major 
one. Marx’ handling of the categories in Das Kapital and the confident tone in 
vhich Rozental spoke in his review of Philosophical Notebooks otf “Marxist dialecti- 
cal logic,” as though it were a finished product,*® is certainly no proof that the 
problem has been solved. Indeed, the reports of the progress of instruction in the 
new subject would seem to disprove such a thought. Of course, oprosy filosofii’s 
tendency to lay all the blame on the teachers distorts the picture somewhat and 
the pessimistic tone may be purposely exaggerated; but the reports do seem to 
present a picture of the complete decline of Communist ideology among the 
technical intelligentsia in the Stalin area and show the magnitude of the task 
awaiting Soviet philosophers, scientists, and pedagogues. 

*4 Tbid., p. 217. 

*9 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1957), pp. 14—27. 





It would seem that prior to the introduction of the revised program, students 
and heads of institutes alike regarded instruction in dialectical materialism as a 
minor nuisance. Lecturers were selected from redundant historians or jurists who 
had not even qualified in the subject, or at best from low-grade teachers. Students 
were passed in this most important subject, the philosophical basis of Communism, 
after a perfunctory examination by a board of examiners which, strictly against 
regulations, usually did not include a single philosopher. Under the circum- 
stances, Stalin’s primitivized Short Course version, still apparently in use here and 
there, is probably being gratefully expounded, since more often than not the 
ambitious new course is over the heads of the lecturers and, as a result, the 
apathy of students is even worse than before. The problem of finding teachers 
with the necessary qualifications is now a major one. Whereas it was previously 
possible for lecturers on Communist philosophy at a technical college to know 
little or nothing of the main branch of science studied there, they will now be 
required to qualify in it. The textbooks on dialectical materialism at present in 
preparation are still undifferentiated, but voices are already being raised that a new 
set, one for each major branch of science, must be provided and the time allotted 
at technical higher educational establishments for the study of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism raised from 70 hours to 90 or 100 hours per year.** Although 
these points are certain to raise additional difficulties, they also indicate what 
the Party’s theoreticians had in mind when talking of Lenin’s postulate of “the 
unity of dialectics, logic, and the theory of knowledge.” 


The experience of postwar years has amply demonstrated the complete 
apathy and probable revulsion on the part of students towards the stale philosoph- 


ical basis of the Communist doctrine and for the doctrine itself. Both are being 
brought up-to-date to eliminate obvious anachronisms; but beyond this the 
intention is clearly to present dialectical materialism as the basis of every branch 
of science, not, as previously, by mere assertions, but by interweaving dialectical 
logic with the concrete laws which students must memorize in the course of their 
ordinary studies. 


It is impossible to say without at least one of the new textbooks on hand 
whether or not the Soviet philosophers are likely to prove equal to the difficult 
task before them. The confident tone of Voprosy filosofii on this point is certainly 
no criterion, and on the pedagogical side at any rate the difficulties described in 
1957 were still present in 1958.2? The Institute of Philosophy and the Ministry of 
Education, and indeed the regime itself, are in a tight corner. To drop the new 
program may easily give Communist ideology the coup de grace; to continue at 
the low level exhibited in the Yaroslavl Categories of Materialistic Dialectics would 
almost certainly produce an even stronger wave of apathy and revulsion among 
students, while there would not even be Stalin’s rough and ready Short Course to 
fall back on. Yet it must not be assumed automatically that the grandiose plan of 


26 Jbid., No. 2 (1957), pp. 151—65. 
2? Ibid., No. 4 (1958), pp. 175—77; No. 9 (1958). 
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ideological reconstruction is bound to fail. Communists of the Leninist persuasion 
seem to revel in grandiose plans, often rashly conceived, carried through against 
all opposition. 

The news of the publication of the new textbook The Philosophical Basis of 
\arxism in an edition of 250,000, recommended for use in all higher institutes of 
learning, together with the fact that Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks are being 
included for the first time in Lenin’s Collected Works (5th edition), at least indi- 
cate that the regime is not backing down on its decisions. How the campaign 
develops further will be of extreme importance for the structure of Soviet society. 


* 


In this brief review of Soviet ideological reconstruction the political aspect 
of the movement has necessarily been left to one side. Official information from 
Soviet sources on this point is still lacking; the new textbooks on historical 
materialism, the revised History of the Soviet Communist Party, and the Studies of 
Economic Formations under Socialism may or may not clarify the situation. 

Meanwhile, in foreign policy, the recognition that autarky in science has 
weakened the economic:and military potential of the USSR has resulted in a 
move to establish and maintain active contacts with the rest of the world. On 
the home front the parallel recognition that the building of Communism under 
present circumstances is impossible without a technical and intellectual elite 
freed from the fear of purges and of the extreme strictures imposed on scientific 
and artistic life during the Stalin era has brought important concessions in both 
directions. 

Care must be taken, however, not to indulge in wishful thinking by equating 
the whole movement with a true liberalization of ideas or as a harbinger of a 
hopeful evolution towards democracy. The principle of partiinost seems to be as 
valid now as it was under Stalin. Its Leninist interpretation, “the exploitation of 
everything good from every source,” widens the ideological horizon of Commu- 
nism, but in no way alters the basic aims of the Soviet Communist Party leaders. 
The good in the eyes of Leninists and Stalinists alike is that which aids the build- 
ing of Communism at home and the spread of Communist domination abroad 
by any means consistent with the final aim. Provided this fact is kept firmly in 
mind, the establishment of Lenin’s legacy and in its wake “rationalized” Hegelian 
logic as the foundation of Communist ideology begins to appear in its true light— 
as an attempt to recapture the minds of the children of the Soviet elite and provide 
a workable ideological basis for world Communism in the age of hydrogen bombs 
and automation, an age in which the decisive role in peace and war is no longer play- 
ed by the “masses” or the “proletariat” but by technicians and scientists. Whether 
or not rationalized Hegelianism is the best ideological vehicle when the declared 
aim is Marx’ egalitarian Communist apotheosis is another matter. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 
The Wage Reform and the Curtailment of the Working Day 


It was not until the middle of September 1958 that the Soviet government 
finally set about implementing the long-promised reform of wages and working 
hours or, in the pompous terminology of Soviet officialdom, “the regulation 
of earnings and the gradual transition of industrial enterprises to a seven-hour 
working day.” The process is presently being carried out under the slogan “The 
Party and the Soviet Government are Showing Constant Solicitation for the 
Care of the People’s Well-being.”! However, although the concessions being 
made will have a certain effect as far as the lower income groups are concerned, 
they still leave much to be desired, and it is clear that the Soviet leaders themselves 
fully appreciate this, for they have already promised these groups further wage 
increases. 

Khrushchev’s recently published theses on the seven-year plan contain 
many promises on such lines. Speaking in extremely broad terms, the present 
Party boss hailed the future as a period of continuous growth in the well-being 
of the Soviet people. In this, he went beyond the limits of the seven-year plan, 
promising, for example, a thirty-five hour working week with two free days 
by 1968. Yet as is usually the case a carefully veiled condition was evident: 
“A law of the development of Soviet society is the constant growth in the prosperity 
of the people on the basis of the development of socialist production and increased 
labor productivity.”? Presumably, the former is completely dependent on the 
latter. Be that as it may, in the meantime there is a considerable difference between 
theory and Soviet government practice in the question of remuneration. 

The low standard of living in the USSR is an inevitable concomitant of the 
Soviet economic system. There has been ample opportunity for the Soviet leaders 
to make good their oft-repeated boast that they would “shortly” catch up with 
the West when it comes to the question of satisfying the needs of the general 
population, but with every succeeding five-year plan these promises have re- 
mained unfulfilled. An important factor in this is that although the Soviet and 
Western economic systems vary considerably, the Soviet wage system is mainly 
based on its capitalist counterparts, but with much less equality. Problems of 
labor and wages have since the abolition of the People’s Commissariat for Labor 
been in the hands of first the various people’s commissariats, and later the mi- 
nistries. The virtual lack of supervision is reflected in the vast number of wage 
scales presently in existence. For instance, the enterprises of the 24 industrial 
ministries alone have about 1,900 different wage scales.* At the same time, the 


Pravda, April 22, 1958. 
Ibid., November 14, 1958. 
Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 7 (1957), p. 35. 
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itio of maximum and minimum earnings for industrial workers was 10: 1, 
sometimes reaching as much as 15: 1, although it was originally planned to set 
atios of about 2.3: 1 or at most 2.8: 1, except for special cases. The magazine 
Planovoe khozyaistvo stated that “the relationship as far as actual earnings are 
concerned between qualified and poorly qualified workers is presently considerably 
ivorced from the relationship in the wage scales, exceeding them considerably.””* 
(his statement was made well over a year after the wage situation had been 
\fficially described at the Twentieth Party Congress as “confused.”® 

Between 1932 and 1958, there was no change in the wage system, the changes 
n conditions being met mainly by the payment of bonuses. In May 1955, 
1owever, the first real step was taken to introduce the much-needed reform 
vith the founding of the State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages, 

branch of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. But the changes desired proved 
o complex, that the Committee could not cope with the task, which was further 
complicated after the Twentieth Party Congress by the decision to switch to a 
even-hour working day. Now, the problems involved are to be solved by the 
joint efforts of three organs: the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the Party 
Central Committee, and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Fixed 
dates have also been laid down for each branch of the economy, determining 
when it is to start and finish its reform of wage scales and the introduction of the 
seven-hour working day. Several decress have already been issued on the subject: 
on October 8, 1956, covering the Ukrainian coal industry; on April 22, 1958, 
covering a number of branches of the heavy industry (the coal, metallurgical, 
chemical, and a number of building industry enterprises); and on November 4, 
1958, covering the machine-building, petroleum, and gas industries. It must 
be assumed that further decrees will be published to cover those branches of 
industry not yet affected. 

\ measure of the ticklishness of the problems being encountered is the fact 
that the full weight of the three supreme organs is being brought to bear. This is 
turther borne out by the preamble to the November 4, 1958 decree, which 
commissioned all primary Party organizations to “explain to the workers the 
political meaning and economic significance of the decree in question,”® a 
measure which would appear to be completely superfluous. The main difficulty 
in the implementation of the reforms is not difficult to find: the fact that the wage 
regulation is to take place within the limits of the existing wage funds, which 
in effect means that the whole wage reform is merely a redistribution of existing 
runds. At the same time, the transition to a seven-hour working day is possible 
only if there is no reduction in industrial output, production, or labor productivity 
and no overspending of the fixed wage fund.’ Clearly, then, the workers are being 
obliged to work harder for the same amount of money, although there will be a 
purely illusory rise in the hourly rates of pay in view of the shortening of the 


4 Tbid., p. 34. 

5 Pravda, February 21, 1956. 
® Trud, November 4, 1958. 
? Ibid. 
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working day. Some factories engaged in the process of conversion to the shorter 
day have displayed the slogan “An Eight-Hour Task in Seven Hours.”’® 

The Soviet leaders have not considered it necessary to attempt to disguise 
that the full onus of realizing the latest decree lies squarely on the workers: 

The transition to a seven-hour working day and the adjustment of earnings 
must be carried out basically through an economy of means resulting from removal 
of excesses in the use of incentives, cessation of the presently widespread payment 
of bonuses for length of service, introduction of advanced technology, regulation of 
quotas, stoppage of losses of working time, and a reduction in the number of 
auxiliary workers.® 
When pointing out the need for individual enterprises to take measures to ensure 

the smooth transition to a shorter working day and the new wage rates, the decree 
states that an increase in labor productivity of at least 14.3% must be achieved, 
without any increase in the wage fund. Only then can the enterprise in question 
be considered ready for the transition to the seven-hour day. This is another 
indication that the workers will have to exert themselves more without a corres- 
ponding increase in pay. The task of checking the degree of preparedness for 
the transition has been set the trade unions.?° 

Bolshevik practice in the sphere of questions of labor has led to continued 
increase in output and labor productivity, but a frequent fluctuation in the length 
of the working day and the working week. When the Communists came to power 
in 1917, one of the first decrees, that of October 29, 1917, laid down that working 
time must not exceed eight hours per day.!! Nevertheless, six years later some 
workers were still having to work more than the eight hours and the Twelfth 
Party Congress of 1923 made a special point of stressing the need to check the 
fulfillment of the Labor Laws on the “length of the working day for the various 
categories [of workers].”’!* 

The next step was on October 15, 1927, when the Party Central Executive 
Committee issued a manifesto which contained the promise of a forthcoming 
transition from an eight-hour to a seven-hour working day.'* This measure was 
completely unexpected, since the Soviet economy did not appear in a position 
to warrant such a change. However, political considerations had taken prece- 
dence. There was at the time an inner-Party opposition which enjoyed considerable 
popularity in the large industrial centers and which had to be crushed, and the 
authorities decided to use the forthcoming tenth anniversary of the October 
Revolution to help put down this opposition. According to the manifesto, steps 
to start the implementation of the measure were to be taken within not more than 


8 Tzveitia, November 13, 1956. 

9 Trud, op. cit. 

10 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 9 (1958), p. 142. 

11 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskogo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam (Directives of the Soviet Gov 
ernment on Economic Administrative Questions), Vol. I, Moscow, 1957, p. 18. 

12 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the 
Central Committee) Vol. I, Moscow, 1953, p. 699. 

13 Tbid., p. 744. 
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, year,!4 but shortly afterwards, on January 17, 1928, the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR issued a further decree on the subject which allowed 
the authorities somewhat more time. Less than a year later, the decree of January 2, 
1929 annulled all the preparatory work that had been carried out and gave 
instead of a starting date the deadline for the completion of the transition: Oc- 
tober 3, 1933.15 This decree, which did not apply to building and trading enter- 
prises or to agricultural and manual workers employed on subsidiary work, did 
not stipulate any order for the implementation of the measure by the various 
branches of the economy. 

No further concessions were made to mark later anniversaries of the October 
Revolution, and the concession of a seven-hour working day did not last long: 
On June 26, 1940, the eight-hour day was reintroduced. No reasons were forth- 
coming for this step; not until 1958 was the explanation given that “the strained 
international situation and the threat of war compelled the Soviet state to abandon 
temporarily the level of legal guarantees already reached.” ® 

The first move to reintroduce the seven-hour working day was not made 
until 1956, with the passing of a decree at the Twentieth Party Congress. However, 
apart from the reduction of the working day by two hours on days immediately 
preceding public holidays, as of March 10, 1956,!? nothing was done to implement 
the decree until the middle of 1958 (with the exception of the Ukrainian coal 
industry). Men who, in view of the dangers involved in their work, worked only 
a six-hour day were not affected. However, piece-rate workers, who made up more 
than 75% of the total Soviet labor force, were considerably affected by the curtail- 
ment of the working week by two hours, and as a result within three months the 
government was compelled to pass a supplementary decree giving enterprise 
heads the right to make up piece-rate earnings of workers in jobs with a fixed 
output rate (automatic production lines, conveyor belts, and so on) until the 
losses of earnings could be made up by increased labor productivity.1* Hence, 
workers will have to work much harder to earn the same amount as they did before 
the reduction in the length of the working week. 

Although at the present time there is no indication that the Soviet leaders 
have done anything to make the introduction of a five-day working week possible 
(every reference to such a week in the West is always worded in such a way as 
to make it appear that the workers have been laid off for a day with a consequent 
reduction in earnings), Khrushchev in his theses on the new seven-year plan 
promised to introduce from 1965 a thirty-five hour week with five working days, 
which, he claimed, would give the USSR the shortest working day and the 
shortest working week in the world.!*® This, of course, assumes that no steps on 
similar lines will be taken in the West. 


M4 Tbid., p. 752. 

5 Direktivy KPSS i sovetskogo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 12. 

® Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 6 (1958), p. 11. 

17 Direktivy K PSS i sovetskogo pravitelstva po khozyaistvennym voprosam, op. cit., Vol. 1V, 1958, p. 611. 
V. Malin, Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika (The Party Worker’s Handbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 269. 
Pravda, November 14, 1958. 
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The actual major reforms in the Soviet wage-scale system have been few. The 
first was in 1921—22 (the attempts of 1919 can be discounted) when a single wage 
scale, which covered all hired workers, was introduced, and divided into the 
following 17 grades: 1 and 2, apprentices; 3, unqualified workers; 4, workers 
with low qualifications ; 5 to 7, qualified workers ; 8 and 9, highly qualified workers ; 
and 11 to 17, managers, engineers, and technical personnel. Salaried employees 
came in grades 6 to 10.2 In addition, the salaries paid the top-level workers 
exceeded those paid apprentices and qualified workers by as much as 600%—700%, 
while at the same time the engineering and technical personnel received additional 
bonuses, making the difference even greater.*4 


However, the 1921—22 wage reform did not receive widespread application, 
and several amendments were subsequently made to it. A resolution adopted 
at the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions in 1928 noted that “the trade 
unions have succeded in obtaining a certain closing of the gap between the 
earnings of qualified and unqualified workers.”?? This tendency to bring the 
various rates of pay closer was taken one step further in the wage system intro- 
duced in 1928, which also limited additional piece-rate earnings. The Party leaders, 
however, soon condemned this reform as a distortion of the wage system and 
straightway rescinded it. 


The reform of 1931—32, carried out under the slogan of the need to combat 
a general “leveling off,” introduced an even greater degree of differentiation 
than before. Technicians and engineers, salaried employees, and even such 
general maintenance personnel as watchmen, janitors, and cleaners had wage 
scales differing from those of the workers, for whom two scales were introduced: 
piece-rate and hourly- or day-rate. The workers’ scales were generally divided 
into seven grades, although there were also eight- and ten-grade scales. A piece- 
rate worker could earn 25% to 40% more than a man with the same qualifications 
paid by the hour. At this period, the government was laying particular emphasis 
on the piece-rate system. Apprentices were paid according to a separate four- 
grade wage scale. 


The 1931-32 wage-scale system became generally operative and has been 
maintained in its essentials up to the present. However, changes in the working 
conditions and the government’s labor policy caused adjustments to the system 
in the form of additional payments or the introduction of supplementary scales. 
As individual branches of industry increased or decreased in importance, so would 
the rates of pay in them. For example, the coal industry occupied 14th place (of 
a total of 17) in 1928 as far as wage scales were concerned, but had risen to 4th in 
1935, to 1st in 1940, a position it still retained in 1955; the nonferrous metal 
industry occupied 9th place in 1928, 5th in 1935, and 3rd in 1940, retaining this 
position in 1955; the petroleum industry occupied 8th place in 1928, 1st in 1935, 





20 V pomoshch politicheskomu samoobrazovaniyu, No. 6 (1958), p. 96. 

21 Tbid., p. 97. 

22'S. Prokopovich, Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR (The National Economy of the USSR), Vol. II, 
New York, 1952, p. 90. 
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2nd in 1940, and 4th in 1955; and finally the machine-building industry occupied 
Ist place in 1928, 3rd in 1935, and 4th in 1940 (its 1955 position is not known).*° 

Apart from the general directives issued by the government, the most im- 
portant amendments in the wage system were those made by the commissariats, 
later ministries, responsible for labor organization within the various branches 
of industry. Since there were sometimes dozens of all-union ministries (hundreds 
if the republic ministries are counted) undergoing a periodic process of amal- 
gamation and subsequent redivision, considerable disorder soon arose in the 
organization of labor and wage rates, particularly as the trade unions were too 
weak to take any effective action. The newspaper 7rd admitted that numerous 
enterprises lacked even the most elementary order.*4 

The differentiation in the wage scales which was an inevitable concomitant 
of such chaos was made more noticeable than ever by the 1932—33 reform, which, 
in an effort to boost output, stressed the need to pay according to the amount and 
quality of the work done. This was raised to the level of one of the “economic 
laws” of socialism as practiced in the USSR. Nevertheless, there is evidence to 
show that position still plays an important role. An editorial in a 1958 edition of 
the magazine Agitator quoted a reader’s letter as stating that “work is paid in 
accordance with rank and status.” As the article pointed out, this letter was by 
no means an exception, but was expressing a general tendency among lower-paid 
workers to seek a less differentiated wage system. This, however, is not at all in 
line with official thinking, and Kommunist has taken up arms on the subject: 


Leveling tendencies... can be seen particularly in the fact that individual 
citizens of restricted outlook consider a relatively high wage for highly qualified 
specialists—scientists, designers, other senior specialists, and so on—unfounded. 
At the same time, some comrades, defending this incorrect point of view, attempt to 
support it with an incorrectly understood quotation from Lenin.*® 


This statement alone shows quite unambiguously that the dissatisfaction with 
the existing wage scales is widespread, otherwise it would never have been made. 
[t would seem that the social contradictions in the USSR are becoming more 
.cute and rising to the surface, while the failure of the theory of the nonantagonis- 
tic nature of internal contradictions in Soviet socialism is becoming increasingly 
more obvious. In this connection it is noteworthy that Engels, when speaking 
of the Peasant War in Germany, came to the conclusion that the demand for 
equality is “‘a natural, instinctive reaction against blatant social inequality...” 
ind that “the real content of the proletarian demand for equality comes down 
to a demand for the destruction of classes.”*® 


Many of the letters published in the Soviet press on the subject of the ine- 
qualities in the wage scales base their arguments on statements made by Lenin, 
particularly in his work The State and Revolution, written in August 1917. This 
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demanded a reduction in the salaries of higher state officials, and a “modest” 
wage for supervisors, bookkeepers, and all types of technicians, and stated outright 
that the economy must be organized in such a way that “technicians, supervisors, 
bookkeepers, and all persons occupying official posts receive a salary not higher 
than a worker’s earnings.”?’ In reply to this, Soviet sources now point out that 
this was written by Lenin prior to the October Revolution, and that he afterwards 
spoke out against any leveling, especially as far as the wages of specialists were 
concerned. Ag/tator, for example, referred to the decree “Basic Regulations on 
the Wage Question,” signed by Lenin, which states: 

When establishing the wage rates for workers with varying qualifications, for 
employees, intermediate technical, and higher administrative personnel, any idea of 
leveling out must be cast aside.*8 
The magazine has fused two different features: the need in any modern econo- 

mic system for a normal wage differentiation and the actual wage situation in the 
Soviet Union, where the gap between maximum and minimum earnings is 
enormous. 

After twenty years of the so-called socialist principle in questions of wages, 
the three leading Soviet organs mentioned earlier issued on July 11, 1956 a 
document entitled “On the Question of the Removal of Shortcomings in the 
Organization of Labor Quotas and Wage Rates,” which admitted to serious 


defects in many individual enterprises and even whole branches of industry as 
far as these two basic factors are concerned.*® However, shortcomings are not 
restricted to individual branches of industry, as claimed, but can be found through- 
out the Soviet economy as a whole. This has been officially admitted, albeit 
indirectly, by the inauguration of the present campaign to regulate earnings for 


all forms of hired labor and the decree of September 8, 1956 “On an Increase 
in the Earnings of Low-paid Workers and Employees,” which raised the 
wages of these categories of workmen by 33% and involved the sum of eight 
billion rubles.*° 

Earlier increases in the wages of the lowest paid workers had taken place in 
1926, in order to “eradicate the abnormal difference in the wages of the various 
categories of workers” ;3! in 1934, in connection with the abolition of rationing; 
and in 1937, when no reason was given. Under the 1937 decree the minimum 
rates established were 115 rubles per month for workers paid on an hourly basis 
and 110 for piece-workers.3* This decree was in force until 1956, when new 
minimum rates of 270 to 300 rubles per month were introduced. 

The increases stipulated in the 1956 decree proved to be totally inadequate. 
Moreover, the differences in pay levels between the various categories of workers, 
which as early as 1926 had been described as abnormal, but had remained the 
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same for more than 30 years, were not removed by the decree. The Soviet leaders, 
fully aware of this fact, have begun to make promises of further increases for 
the group of workers and employees concerned. Thus, the preliminary figures 
for the new seven-year plan promise by 1962 an increase in minimum earnings 
up to 400—450 rubles per month, rising to 500—600 by 1965.3 Hence, the earnings 
of this category are to be doubled, while the real income of workers and employees 
is to increase during the seven-year plan by an average of 40°%.*4 

In accordance with the latest decrees, the gap between maximum and minimum 
wages is to be lessened,*® and it has been claimed that some enterprises have 
already taken certain steps in this direction. One source wrote that “at present 
some excesses have been removed in the remuneration of the labor of individual 
categories of workers, for example, in the state apparatus, in scientific institutions, 
and higher educational establishments,”** while another source asserted that 
“excessively high rates for some minor groups of productive workers . . . have 
been reduced.”’37 

The basic unit for estimating the wages of engineering and technical personnel 
and for all other higher-echelon employees is now taken as the pay of the foreman, 
which in turn is determined in accordance with the wage scale for the workers 
in the branch of industry in question. Thus, the earnings of a factory manager, 
for example, will exceed those of the foreman by 200% to 250%, as opposed to 
the present 300% to 400%. Monthly bonuses have now been fixed at 0.75%, to 
1.25% of the basic wage of the worker in question.** 

There is not a great difference between the new wage scale and that introduced 
in 1931-32. The proportion of the basic wage in the actual earnings of a piece- 
worker is increased to 70%—75% and in the earnings of a worker paid by the 
hour to 75%—85%, from the earlier figures of 40%—55% and even 30%-—35%,. 
The proportion taken up by bonuses is likewise being lowered. Most branches 
of heavy industry are to keep the same seven-grade wage scale, although six- and 
eight-grade scales will also be used. The ratio between the top and bottom rates 
will range from 2.1: 1 to 2.6: 1, with an occasional ratio of 2.8: 1. This is vir- 
tually a restoration of the 1932-33 situation. The same wage scales and rates are 
being introduced for each branch of production irrespective of which government 
agency is responsible for the individual enterprises in this branch. The rates for 
the lowest grade range from 380 to 545 rubles per month, rising to 517 to 615 
rubles for underground work. The rates for pieceworkers are 10%—15% higher 
than those for workers paid by the hour, while men doing heavy work or work- 
ing under conditions liable to be detrimental to health, receive a further 10°%—16% 
and in some instances even 25% —32%. Workers in the so-called leading branches 
of industry continue to receive more than those in the less important branches 
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(mainly those serving primarily consumer needs), the difference being 18%, 
except for industries managed by local soviets, where it is a maximum of 15%. 
The piece-rate system continues to be the most widespread, although percentage- 
wise it is on the decline. Those workers paid by the hour whose output is deter- 
mined by the type and efficiency of the machinery and equipment in use are paid 
at the piece rates, thus legalizing the situation already in existence. 

By far the most interesting feature of the new regulation of wages is the 
attempt to reduce the gap between the maximum and minimum wage. Soviet 
economic literature claims that such a reduction “would create more favorable 
opportunities for a just, socialist distribution of material wealth.”%® But to date 
only individual concrete cases of a lessening of the wage gap are known. How- 
ever, inasmuch as “only a few excesses in the remuneration of the labor of indi- 
vidual categories of workers” are being removed,*® this measure cannot be of 
major importance. Moreover, even if it were to be applied on a larger scale, 
bringing down the earnings of the whole of the highly paid Party and administra- 
tive apparatus, the multimillion army of poorly paid workers would not benefit 
much, for to meet fully even the basic needs of the latter would necessitate an 
increase in the wage fund of about 100 billion rubles per year. However, the 
relevant Soviet organs have already declared that the fund cannot be increased, 
as such a step would lead to a decline in the purchasing power of the ruble, a 
result of the absence of sufficient consumer gvods to cover such a large sum, in 
turn the result of the Party’s policy of giving priority to the development of heavy 
industry. 

At the same time that the rates of payment have been increased, workers have been 
regraded, mainly downwards. Many factories have transferred workers wholesale 
from piece rates to time payments, which automatically involves a cut in wages. 
At the Krasny Kotelshchik Works, for instance, more than 3,000 workers were 
switched from piecework to a time-bonus system.*! In addition, on the pretext 
of introducing technically feasible output quotas (usually achieved by Stakhano- 
vite methods involving the finest equipment available and excellent working 
conditions), factory heads are also increasing work quotas generally. Even the 
Soviets have admitted that this “may give rise to a certain decrease in earnings. ”’4? 

In conclusion, in spite of the Soviets’ assertion that the new measures are 
designed to ensure that each receives according to his labor, ** the differentiations 
pointed out and the preferential treatment given certain branches of industry 
mean that for the average working man, the exploitation of his labor will 
continue more or less on the same scale as before. F.. Hajenko 
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The Campaign to Extend the Death Penalty 


At the beginning of October 1958 the Communist youth organization’s news- 
paper Komsomolskaya pravda inaugurated a campaign advocating the introduction 
of the death penalty for killings resulting from so-called acts of hooliganism. 
Thus, one more stage has been reached in the “on—off—on again” movement 
which has characterized the Soviets’ attitude towards execution. To put this 
latest proposal in its proper legal context, a few words must first be said about 
the history of the death penalty in Soviet Russia since the Bolshevik seizure of 
power. 

After the February Revolution of 1917 the Provisional Government abolished 
the death sentence, which had been introduced at the beginning of World 
War I. Once in command, the Bolsheviks immediately began wholesale execu- 
tions, first through the Cheka (VChK), formed December 20, 1917,! and later 
through the Revolutionary Tribunals. In both cases it was an extrajudicial 
measure, for on December 19, 1917 the People’s Commissariat for Justice 
issued an edict for the newly formed Revolutionary Tribunals listing the sentences 
they were empowered to pass. It did not include execution,? a fact later inter- 
preted by the Soviets as heralding the abolition by the new, “benevolent” regime 
of the death sentence. Only afterwards, they argued, when the “vicious counter- 
revolutionaries” had necessitated such a step, were the rights of the tribunals 
extended under an edict of June 16, 1918 to include the sentencing of convicted 
prisoners to execution by shooting.* In this way, the death penalty was reintro- 
duced officially. However, all this time, millions of people were being done to 
death “unofficially.” 

During the period of War Communism, the death penalty was applied on 
an extremely broad basis, ranging from political crimes—the most serious of 
all-to such civil offenses as speculation, that is, small-scale trading, including 
even the sale of the results of one’s own labor, trips to other provinces in search 
of foodstuffs, the illicit distillation and sale of vodka, and theft, none of which, 
of course, had been capital offenses under the Tsars. On September 5, 1918, 
the decree “On the Red Terror,”* a measure designed to crush not only political 
opponents, but also any group which did not go along with the Bolsheviks’ 
views, whether on economic, moral, or religious grounds. This was followed 
on February 17, 1919 by a decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
which virtually presented the Cheka with unlimited powers in view of the 
loose wording of the one of the points, which gave it the right to take “immediate 
punitive measures to wipe out crime.”’® 
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On January 17, 1920, came the first, and as it proved purely tactical, abolition 
of the death penalty following on the victory of the Red Army during the Civil 
War.® It was clearly issued to ensure the speedy surrender of the soldiers of the for- 
mer White Army and of other anti-Bolshevik units. Once the promise of clemency 
had had its effect, the death penalty was secretly reintroduced and made retroactive 
to cover actions carried out both during and prior to the period of abolition.’ 


In the “Basic Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the RSFSR,” issued 
in 1922, execution was not included among the punitive measures listed in 
Article 13, but a note to the article laid down that “shooting is permitted by 
the Central Executive Committee of the USSR temporarily as the highest measure 
of social defense, prior to its complete abolition, in the struggle against the most 
serious forms of crime threatening the foundations of Soviet authority and 
the Soviet system.”® In the subsequent Criminal Code of the RSFSR shooting 
again was not included in the various permissible sentences, but again there 
was the reservation (Article 33) that in matters falling within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the provincial courts, and all types of tribunals, the death 
sentence could prior to its complete abolition still be passed.® Both documents 
stipulated that persons under the age of eighteen and pregnant women 
could not be executed.'° On October 31, 1924, the “Basic Principles of 
the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” the 
first attempt at all-union criminal legislation, was published. As in the 
previous acts, Note 2 to Article 13 retained shooting as the “highest measure 
of social defense in the struggle against the most serious forms of crime threat- 
ening the foundations of Soviet authority and the Soviet system,” while the 
measures listed under social defense in Article 13 itself did not include shooting." 
Similarly, the Criminal Code of the RSFSR of 1926 did not include shooting 
as a measure of social defense, but listed it as an “exceptional” measure in cases 
of the crimes treated in special articles of the Code.!* These were slightly fewer 
in the 1926 version than in the 1922 one, while a manifesto of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee issued in 1927 to mark the tenth anniversary of the October coup 
reduced the number even further, as well as excluding from the existing criminal 
codes of the union republics the application of the death penalty as a measure 
of social defense except for state and military crimes and armed robbery.'® 
However, the number of official executions did not drop, averaging 500—600 
a year from 1924 through 1926, for example, plus an unknown number of 
“extrajudicial” executions carried out by the OGPU and so on. 
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This was the state of affairs from the fall of 1927 until mid-1932. Although 
according to Article 136 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR killing was pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a period of up to ten years, the highest measure 
of social defense, it could still involve the death sentence if banditry and armed 
robbery (Articles 59-3 and 167-3 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR respectively) 
were involved." 

From August 1932 the courts too began to pass sentences of death ever 
more frequently and for purely criminal matters. (From 1928, when the era of 
collectivization began, the death penalty had become extremely common for 
so-called counterrevolutionary crimes.) On August 7, 1932 the decree of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
“On the Safeguarding of the Property of State Enterprises, Kolkhozes, and 
Cooperatives and the Strengthening of Public (Socialist) Ownership” was 
issued. It laid down that the theft of state, kolkhoz, or cooperative property 
would be punishable by death and entail the confiscation of the property of the 
person concerned. Only in extenuating circumstances could the death penalty 
be commuted to imprisonment for not less than ten years.'® 


The next stage came on September 1, 1934, when the death penalty was 
introduced for murder committed by military personnel (Article 136, Part 2 
of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR).!* This was the first time the death penalty 
had been introduced into Soviet criminal legislation for murders committed 
for nonpolitical motives or not involving the theft of state or public property. 
\ few months before, on June 8, a decree of the Central Executive Committee 
of the USSR had been issued under which traitors to the Soviet Union were 
to be shot or, if the persons concerned were civilians and there were special 
mitigating circumstances, imprisoned for ten years and their property confiscated 
(Article 58, Ia).!7 This decree was the first Soviet criminal legislative act to 
introduce the death penalty for a particular crime as the only sentence for military 
personnel in peacetime, one which could not be commuted to imprisonment. 


This situation lasted until December 1939, when the beginning of military 
operations against Finland brought virtual martial law to the country’s north- 
western regions. Earlier, in September of the same year, martial law had already 
been imposed in the regions bordering on Poland, Latvia, and Estonia, and 
was extended to the Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia after the seizure 
f these areas. In 1940, it was further extended to include Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukovina; from June 1942 the whole of 
the Soviet Union came under military tribunals, which made widespread use 
of the death penalty according to wartime laws. 


On April 19, 1943, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued 
a decree “On the Responsibility of the Fascist German War Criminals and their 
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Henchmen,” which introduced death by hanging and forced labor.'® It was 
aimed primarily at Soviet collaborators. The decree was interpreted extremely 
broadly, and the most innocent contact of Soviet citizens with the Germans 
in the areas occupied during the war was regarded by the military tribunals 
and state security organs as passive treachery or collaboration and came under 
it. Persons working in the civil government organs during the occupation 
were condemned to death on the basis of this decree and publicly hanged as 
war criminals. The decree continued in existence until May 1947.'* It is note- 
worthy that Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, the official organ which carries 
all the laws and decrees ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and its 
Presidium, did not publish this decree. The only reference to it is to be found 
in textbooks of criminal law and some reports of court proceedings. 

After the war the extraordinary wartime laws were gradually rescinded and 
crimes for which the sentence was death reduced. On May 26, 1947 a decree 
was issued abolishing the death penalty altogether, replacing it by imprisonment 
in a corrective labor camp for a period of 25 years. The decree was motivated 
by the strengthened position of the USSR and the supposed wishes of the trade 
unions and other organizations representing public opinion.*° However, the 
25-year sentence began to be imposed not only on those who prior to the decree 
would have been sentenced to death, but on an ever-increasing scale on those 
who would have received ten years’ imprisonment, the maximum period pro- 
vided for under the existing criminal codes. It should be noted that this decree 
applied only in time of peace; it would have been immediately invalidated by 
the introduction of martial law, which could be declared at any time, regardless 
of whether a state of war existed or not. 

This situation lasted until 1950, when the decree of January 12, “On the 
Application of the Death Penalty to Betrayers of the Motherland, Spies, and 
Saboteurs,” was issued.?! It covered crimes dealt with in Articles 58, Ia, b, and 
c, 58-6, and 58-9 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 
articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics. The reason for its 
publication was given as requests received from the national republics, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, and cultural figures on the need to amend the 
decree of May 26, 1947 on the abolition of the death penalty so that traitors 
and the like would still pay the supreme penalty. 

The next amendment followed in 1954, when on April 30, the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued a decree “On Increased Criminal 
Responsibility for Murder with Intent.” The preamble to the decree stated that 
the decision to introduce the death penalty for murder was taken “in connection 
with the requests of citizens and public organizations . . . in order to strengthen 
the safety of the lives of citizens. . .”* 
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This decree put back the clock almost to the position prior to the publication 
of the May 1947 decree abolishing the death penalty. The only difference was 
that sentence of death could now be passed in cases of murder other than just 
for gain. This was substantiated by the decree passed at the May 21, 1954 plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR dealing with questions of procedure 
connected with the April 30 decree.** It contained instructions showing clearly 
that the death penalty for deliberate murder could be applied under the follow- 
ing articles of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR: 58-8 (acts of terrorism); 59-3 
(murder during acts of banditry); 136 (murder for gain, as a result of hooli- 
ganism, in connection with rape or to cover the traces of crime, multiple murder, 
or murder by a released murderer); and 167-3 (murder during robbery). This 
is a virtual return to the earlier situation.*4 The only, albeit important, innovation 
was the extension of the death sentence to the crimes covered by Article 136 of 
the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding articles of the other 
republics’ criminal codes. Hitherto, they had been punishable by a maximum 
sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. 

What is the reason for this change of heart towards Article 136 after almost 
37 years? Can the claim of bowing to public opinion be true? Since the Communists 
came to power the question of intreducing the death penalty for murder or 
at least of increasing the maximum term of imprisonment for it had been raised 
on numerous occasions, but the Soviet legislative organs had always remained 
adamant. Thus, the sentence for the most bestial forms of murder was about 
the same as or even less than that for the theft or misappropriation of state or 
public property. For example, theft of such property entailed a sentence of at 
least 7 years’ imprisonment, while a second such offense or theft by a group 
carried a sentence of 10—25 years’; murder on the other hand was punishable 
by only 8—10 years’ imprisonment.** 

It would seem that an inordinate increase in the number of murders in the 
USSR has forced the Party Central Committee to reintroduce the death penalty 
on an even broader scale than before. Thus, the logical conclusion is that the 
numerous measures introduced to “root out the remnants of capitalism’ (which 
ilways included murder) have not been a success and murder, which was some- 
thing rare in pre-Revolutionary Russia and did not carry the death sentence, 
has become so common in Soviet Russia as to require the introduction of the 
supreme penalty to help combat it. 

The: official excuse for the inauguration of the present campaign to make 
murder committed during acts of hooliganism punishable by death was the 
serious wounding of two military academy students, one of whom died as a 
result.?® In all probability the campaign is aimed as much at hooliganism in general 
as simply at murders committed during it. It is clear from an article by chairman 
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of the Moscow City Court L. Gromov, published in Komsomolskaya pravda on 
October 19, 1958 in reply to a letter from a group of surgeons and to readers’ 
letters published on October 5 and October 12, 1958 respectively, that the 
courts were interpreting it in such a fashion. 

The real reason for the campaign, however, was almost certainly the fact 
that the latest victims were military personnel, responsible not only for public 
order but for the safeguarding of the Soviet system in general. This conclusion 
is borne out by another murder quoted in the Soviet press, in which the sentence 
of imprisonment was altered by the Supreme Court of the USSR as being too 
lenient. The victim in this case was a policeman—again the representative of 
Soviet authority. Gromov mentioned in his article the case of the murder of 
a number of Komsomol members, when the guilty person was shot. Gromov 
also declared that “the inebriated condition of a criminal is an aggravating 
circumstance and the violator of the law deserves, in turn, a severer sentence.” 
This indicates a direct link between heavier sentences and Khrushchev’s recent 
statements in the village of Kalinovka, Kursk Oblast, on the perils of drunkenness 
and the stepping up of the campaign against secret distilling.27 Gromov also 
advocated increasing the terms of imprisonment for murderers not condemned 
to death. 

On the subject of hooliganism, at the beginning of the 1930’s the sanctions 
envisaged in Article 74 of the criminal code of the RSFSR, which dealt with 
it, were considerably increased.** Punishment was increased from three months 
to two years, and from two years to five years, according to the severity of the 
crime. On August 10, 1940 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
issued a decree “On Legal Responsibility for Petty Thefts and Hooliganism,” 
under which even in extremely insignificant cases of rowdyism (those which earlier 
were not handled by a court, but dealt with administratively) a sentence of one 
year’s imprisonment was imposed.?® This decree was in force until December 
1956, when first the RSFSR and then the other union republics issued new 
decrees on petty hooliganism, reducing the sentences to 3-15 days’ imprison- 
ment.*° Now, only two years later, the question has been taken up again. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that what we have written about the appli- 
cation of the death sentence applies only to the courts. What decrees and laws 
have been applied in such extrajudicial organs as the secret police (the Cheka, 
OGPU, NKVD, MVD, and KGB) is not known. However, it is known that 
they were empowered to pass all forms of sentence, including the death sen- 
tence. This was in complete contradiction to the existing Soviet criminal and 
criminal procedural legislation, for the extrajudicial organs acted not on the 
basis of official laws published for general information, but on the basis of 
secret Party Central Committee decrees. Y. P. Mironenko 





2? Pravda, October 28, 1958. 

°8 Sobranie uzakonenii RSFSR, op. cit., No. 14 (1935), Article 146. 
29 Tzvestia, August 11, 1940. 

30 Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 20, 1956. 
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Problems in Soviet Housing Construction 


The obvious successes of the Soviets in a number of major industrial and 
particularly technological spheres cannot be gainsaid. Equally true, however, is 
the fact that these achievements have been gained at the direct expense of the 
general population, a process usually taking the form of shortages and extreme 
poorness of quality of finished consumer goods or items designed for the general 
public. Nowhere is the combination of these two negative features so notice- 
able or causes such general dissatisfaction as in the construction of living 
accommodations. 

The shortage of living space and the degree of overcrowding, due to which a 
family having two small rooms to itself considers itself fortunate indeed, is 
generally known outside the Soviet Union. Not quite so well known are the facts 
about the quality of the buildings being erected and the urgent steps being taken 
to remedy a situation which verges on the desperate. However, during the past 
year or so sufficient information has been published in the press for a more or less 
complete picture of these two points to be obtained. 


The authorities, of course, are fully aware of the situation and although at- 
tempting to gloss over it as far as is possible cannot ignore such a source of general 
dissatisfaction altogether. Thus, on July 31, 1957, the Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers of the USSR issued a decree entitled “On the 
Development of Housing Construction in the USSR” which admitted, albeit 
guardedly, that “‘a very serious shortcoming in housing construction is in many 
cases the low quality of the building work.” It further called for a decisive im- 
provement in this sphere and demanded that the councils of ministers of the union 
republics, the sovnarkhozes, and the executive committees of krai, oblast, and city 
soviets ratify by January 1, 1958 concrete measures to remedy the situation.! 
However, by the end of the first quarter of 1958 it became evident from the press 
and from statements by prominent Party and government officials that there had 
been no drastic change in the position. For example, Khrushchev stated at a pre- 
election meeting in the Kalinin electoral district of Moscow in March 1958 that 
one of the major tasks was to step up the rate of building and ensure that what was 
erected was of good quality.2 Moreover, throughout the year Prarda constantly 
returned to the theme, devoting special articles to it on June 14 and 28 deploring 
the low quality permitted by many local authorities. Similar opinions were voiced 
in the leading designing and building magazine, Arkhitektura SSSR. Among the 
numerous concrete examples given were brand new apartment houses. It was 
stated that the necessity for repairs before the tenants had finished moving in was 
a commonplace, while “the poor quality of the building work and the numerous 
jobs left unfinished force the tenants to carry out repairs at their own expense as 
soon as they have settled in.”* In particular, “considerable amounts of money are 


1 Pravda, August 2, 1957. 
2 Tbid., March 15, 1958. 
3 Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 4 (1958), p. 6. 





being spent on the repair of new houses in Moscow, Stalingrad, Voronezh, 
Chelyabinsk, and other cities.”* The sums involved are indeed considerable. 
According to Pravda, “alterations alone in a newly built apartment house in 
Voronezh are presently costing an additional 500,000 rubles, while a similar case 
in Kemerovo is costing a further 400,000 rubles.” 

Looking around for the reasons for such serious faults, Pravda laid part of the 
blame on the enterprises manufacturing the building materials and reinforced con- 
crete. Their shortcomings were in turn to some extent due to the irregularity in the 
general tempo of their work, involving toward the end of each plan period—whether 
weekly, monthly, half-yearly, and so on—a rush to meet the set target, a process 
which automatically caused a lowering of quality. Another contributing factor 
was the desire of certain Party and government organs to declare buildings ready 
for habitation even though much work remained to be done. In Sverdlovsk, for 
example, the city soviet executive committee declared five apartment houses to be 
ready although much had still to be done on the upper floors, while in Grozny the 
executive committee chairman officially opened a large apartment house although 
electricity had not yet been installed and many other elementary amenities were 
still lacking.’ Similar instances were reported in Chelyabinsk, Ivanovo, Kemerovo, 
and elsewhere.* Again the main reason for this was the need to keep to the dates 
laid down in the plan, a situation aggravated by the shortages of material and 
manpower. 

The main blame for the faulty building was, however, put squarely on the 
builders. After lamenting the fact the builders do not give sufficient attention to 
the quality of their work, Pravda on June 14, 1958 added the ominous words: 
“We do not know of a single case in which those responsible for bad work have 
been punished.” This was clearly a warning to all those concerned that stricter 
measures would be introduced if there were no noticeable improvement. 

As with the construction of new apartments, so too with the necessary repair 
work. The concern of the Party leaders was clearly revealed in a leading article in 
Izvestia on May 24, 1958 entitled “Take Care of Living Accommodations,” 
which reported that “some local soviet executive committees, as well as some 
enterprises and establishments which have their own houses care little for the 
maintenance of the apartments, for their timely repair, or for an improvement in 
the quality of the repair work. As a result, apartments which could have been 
used for several more decades are becoming uninhabitable.” This increased 
maintenance costs unduly while the tenants were continually put to inconvenience. 
After stating that the 1957 plan for repairs had not been met in Georgia, Azer- 
baidzhan, Moldavia, and numerous cities of the RSFSR, the newspaper quoted 
concrete examples of poor-quality repairs. It also pointed out that a certain pro- 
portion of living accommodations was managed by enterprises which had built 


4 Tzvestia, May 24, 1958. 
5 Pravda, June 14, 1958. 
® Tbid., June 28, 1958. 
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them from their own funds and in many cases even with their own manpower. 
This state of affairs was clearly not to the government’s liking and the opinion 
was expressed that the union republic councils of ministers should take immediate 
steps to see that the administration of the larger of the enterprise-managed 
blocks of apartment houses be transferred to a single organ—the local soviets. This, 
it was alleged, would ensure their being kept in good condition. However, there 
seems ample reason to doubt whether this “nationalization” or “municipalization” 
of living accommodations would improve the maintenance situation, since the 
local soviet executive committees have to date shown no greater activity in this 
respect than the enterprises presently responsible for the upkeep of apartments. 

One reason for the general neglect is the very high cost of repairs. In Lenin- 
grad, Kazan, and Astrakhan, for example, it costs about 1,000—1,300 rubles to 
repair one square meter of living space, almost as much as it costs to build the 
same area of new building.® Pravda gave the following figures, the average outlay 
per square meter of new building over the previous four years, as more or less 
typical for the USSR as a whole: Kharkov, 1,935 rubles; Perm, 1,763; and Penza 
and Kursk, 1,600; giving an average of 1,700—1,800 rubles.!° In some areas, a 
ceiling has been put on building costs. In Moscow, for instance, the limit is 1,600 
rubles per square meter of living space,!! and in Leningrad somewhat higher.'* 
It is evident, too, that costs in the cities with major building programs are 
going up, not down. Again, a reason is given. Pravda stated that “expenditure 
on the construction on the ground floor of many apartment houses of an excessive 
number of stores, motion picture theaters, and other nonresidential premises” 
has resulted in a loss of living space in some buildings of as much as 25°%—30%, 
of the apartments, thereby leading not only to a drop in the actual living space 
but to a considerable increase in its cost.'% 

According to chairman of the State Committee for Building Affairs V.A. 
Kucherenko, average costs per square meter of living space are to be reduced 
over the next seven years by 313 rubles.'* He did not give the base figure. How- 
ever, deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR N. Kk. Baibakov 
stated in a report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR in January 1958 
that expenditure in the RSFSR was 1,420 rubles per square meter;!®* but this still 
does not provide a figure for the USSR as a whole, and Baibakov’s data, moreover, 
did not correspond with the Pravda figures already quoted. 

To help reduce expenditure, the Soviet press has been advocating the greater 
use of machinery in the construction of buildings. But this remedy overlooks the 
most important point: even if the machinery required were available in sufficient 
quantities, it would still not overcome the shortage of building materials. This 
shortage has been openly admitted in the decree ““On the Development of Housing 

© Tzvestia, May 24, 1958. 
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Construction in the USSR,” which stated that “the rate of housing construction both 
in towns and rural areas is being considerably retarded by a shortage of building 
materials,” while in mid-1958 Pravda devoted a leading article to the subject 
entitled “More Building Materials for the Economy.”!* This was possibly a 
reaction to the second congress of builders convened in Moscow in April 1958, 
which besides examining the question of the state of Soviet building and the 
tasks to be set to improve its standard also specially discussed the question of 
increasing the output of building materials.7 

An almost inevitable effect of the shortage (in view of the need to keep to 
planned targets) is the use of poor-quality materials and downright substitutes. 
For example, waste products were used in the construction of a workers’ settle- 
ment attached to the Gorky Automobile Plant instead of plaster and binding ma- 
terial, while much of the timber employed was substandard.!* The shortage has 
also had an effect on so-called independent housing construction, now encouraged 
by the government. Thus, when at the beginning of 1958 a number of small Kiev 
enterprises decided to build with the help of their workers and employees a five- 
storied apartment house, after completing the necessary formalities they found 
that they had to start looking about for building materials as none were available. 
A team of volunteers from among the future tenants even worked at a local 
brickyard in order to “earn” some bricks to help build their apartment.!* 

However, there is some evidence to show that production plans for the manu- 
facture of building material are being fulfilled. According to reports of the Central 
Statistical Administration, 1957 output, the last year for which figures are pres- 
ently available, increased over the 1956 figures as follows: cement, 16%; slate, 
19%; window glass, 8%; roofing materials, 7%; bricks (excluding kolkhoz out- 
put), 12°; and prefabricated reinforced concrete constructions and parts, 52%.?° 
Accordingly, the responsibility for the shortage lies not so much with the industry 
responsible for the output of building materials as with the planning organs. 

It should here be noted that output in absolute figures is high, but cannot 
keep pace with the growing demand. Moreover, housing construction takes 
second place to industrial requirements. This can easily be demonstrated on the 
example of the Kuibyshev and Saratov hydroelectric power networks, for which 
7.5 million cubic meters and 3 million cubic meters of concrete respectively 
were used.*! Since one cubic meter of concrete requires approximately 180—260 
kilograms of cement,?? these two networks used up between 1.9 and 2.7 million 
tons of cement, almost one tenth of the 1957 total Soviet cement output of 28.9 
million tons.?3 It is hardly surprising under such circumstances that little is left 
over for housing construction. 
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Living accommodations built under the “self-help” system is by 1960 to com- 
prise 40.6% of total housing construction, an increase of 120% over the 1958 
total. However, planned increase figures for building materials for this purpose 
show that once again a considerable amount of substitutes will have to be employed. 
Thus, 1960 output over the 1958 level is slated as follows: cement, 80%; roof- 
ing materials (including timber), 40%; slate, 30%; and glass, 10%.*4 It would 
be reasonable to assume from this that there is not likely to be any great improve- 
ment in the situation. The “self-help” system takes two forms, which although 
closely allied are kept separate by Communist propaganda.?5 Under one form, the 
guiding force is the enterprise and the workers more or less provide the labor 
to build the apartment houses in which they are given one or two rooms in return. 
Under the second form, a family or group of families joins forces to build a home, 
often providing the necessary money and material as well as the manpower.*® 
The first method has led to a number of practices which, although beneficial 
to the worker in need of a home, are frowned upon by the authorities. Normally, 
the workers of an enterprise who are engaged on a building site are paid extra 
for this work (which is over and above their normal working day), but the rates 
of pay, which are fixed according to a special piece-rate tariff, are usually low, 
primarily because the persons concerned are poorly qualified, if at all, for such 
work. However, sometimes enterprises, desirous of seeing their workers with 
at least some sort of home to live in, release qualified factory workers from their 
regular work to speed up the construction of the apartment house. In such cases, 
examples of which have been quoted in Gorky, Perm, Lvov, Riga, and numerous 
other cities, the earnings of the persons concerned are below their normal wage, 
whereupon the heads of the enterprises make up the difference. According to 
Pravda, the head of the Urals Heavy Machine-building Plant spent several million 
rubles in this way.?? 

The decree of July 31, 1957 was one of the measures introduced to put a stop 
to this practice. The decree expressly forbade the use of enterprise finances and 
material intended for industrial construction purposes. Housing construction is 
to keep strictly within the limits of the capital investment allocations and the 
permitted additional sources laid down, such as the money received as a direct 
result of plan overfulfillment. This latter source of income is widely met with, 
and the onus lies fully on the workers, who in many cases are inspired by the 
desire for an apartment to work harder. Thus, in the Gorky Automobile Plant, 
each worker undertook in 1958 to overfill the plan by at least 1,000 rubles.*§ 


One of the main sources of building materials in the self-help system are local 
supplies, which at times, however, are nothing but industrial waste. The workers 
themselves frequently make whatever items they require; the workers at the 
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Leningrad Kirov and Izhora factories opened special shops to make cement- 
less silicate blocks for building purposes.?* Paradoxically, although great stress 
is laid on the need to obtain building materials from local resources,*® compara- 
tively little attention is given to developing them on a large scale. One material 
which is, however, receiving greater publicity is a type of pressboard made from 
reeds. On April 9, 1958, /zvestia reported that a house built with this pressboard 
cost 7,110 rubles,*! while Arkhitektura SSSR gave the same figure but added that 
this was only if the workers built it themselves, a process presumably including 
the manufacture of the pressboard. Otherwise, if building materials and man- 
power costs had to be taken into account, the tentative price was 13,780 rubles.** 

The speed at which living accommodations are being constructed is still 
causing the Soviet authorities considerable dissatisfaction. About the middle of 
1958, Pravda complained that the rate of housing construction was lagging well 
behind schedule, adding that for the first five months of the year the half-yearly 
plan had been fulfilled by only 29% in Latvia, 30% in Lithuania, 35% in Kazakh- 
stan, and 41% in Belorussia. It stated further that work was progressing slowly 
in Saratov, Novosibirsk, Gorky, Tambov, and “several other oblasts of the 
RSFSR,” a phrase which appears to be a deliberate cover for the fact that during 
the first quarter of the year the plan for the USSR was fulfilled by only 40 of the 
more than 100 sovnarkhozes.*4 Towards the end of 1958, the situation did not 
appear to be improving, but it must be remembered that each year the majority of 
the apartments built are turned over for use during the last three months. How- 
ever, it is clear from the speeches made in the first quarter of 1958 that the danger 
signals were already there then. Khrushchev, Voroshilov, and such other leading 
Party officials as Kirichenko, Aristov, Suslov, and Mme. Furtseva all stressed 
the need for immediate and drastic measures.*° 

At the beginning of 1958, the Central Statistical Administration reported the 
overfulfillment of the 1957 plan by a total of one million square meters, ** which 
contrasted favorably with the January 1957 report of underfulfillment of the 1956 
plan by 3 million square meters.*”7 However, since it was after the publication of 
these figures that Khrushchev and the others mentioned above made their criti- 
cism and the Party leaders convened the April All-Union Conference of Builders, 
it may safely be assumed that the situation was not satisfactory. This assumption 
becomes more valid when it is remembered that in his report of May 6, 1958 at a 
Party Central Committee plenary session on the development of the Soviet chemi- 
cal industry Khrushchev touched in passing on the housing construction pro- 
gram, leaving no doubt whatsoever that even if it were completed there would be 
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little or no change for the general population. “The realization of this program still 
does not mean the complete solution of the living accommodations problem. 

It will mean only the removal of the present ‘ration-card system’ governing the 
allocation of apartments and the creation of the conditions [necessary] for the 
satisfaction of the demands for housing.’”’** This statement can hardly be termed 
promising frcm the average Soviet citizen’s point of view. 

Large-scale housing construction in the USSR is a comparatively new venture, 
and hence the total increase in the area of living space available, in spite of the 
destruction caused by World War II, has been woefully inadequate. Khrushchev 
stated at a preelection meeting in March 1958 that during 1957 the USSR had 
built 10.2 apartments per 1,000 inhabitants, which he contrasted with figures of 
5.9 to 6.7 for the West.*® However, he omitted to mention that official Soviet 
data give the average for the USSR for the period 1946—57 as only half the figure 
for 1957 alone.*® Moreover, there are not the extreme shortages in the West as 
there are in the Soviet Union. 

Touching on the problem of the allocation of apartments, Khrushchev stated 
that “‘a procedure must be established according to which lists for the granting of 
an apartment are examined and ratified in advance, so that the workers standing 
in line know when they will receive [one]. It is essential that the distribution of 
living accommodations be strictly supervised, and representatives from factories 
and enterprises be given a role in this matter.”*' He had already said that an end 
must be put to the growth of the population of large cities by arrivals from other 
regions of the country.*? This statement is in line witha popular Party practice. Bear- 
ing in mind the patent general dissatisfaction at the housing situation, the Party is 
now coming forward as the champion of the population’s interests in this matter, 
cleverly switching responsibility for all the shortcomings to the local sovnarkhoz 
officials and the leaders of the national republics. Substantiation of this can be 
found in the recent decree of the Party and Council of Ministers “On the Regu- 
lation of Financial Expenditure and the Allocation of Material Resources for the 
Construction of Administrative, Sports, and Other Public Buildings and Facilities” 
published on October 5, 1958. The decree stated that much money was being spent 
on the erection of theaters, circuses, swimming pools, cultural and administrative 
buildings, and so on, rather than on housing. This is a misrepresentation of the 
facts. True, such buildings were being erected, but the money and resources came 
from surpluses from the allocations to heavy industry. The budgetary assignments 
for housing construction were not touched proof indeed of their inadequacy. 
Unless there is a drastic change, the problem of living accommodations cannot be 
solved in the foreseeable future. S. Wolk 
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The Economy 


The Soviet Chemical Industry’s New Program 


During the second quarter of 1958, the Soviet Party Central Committee began 
to take steps to hasten to the maximum degree possible the development of the 
chemical industry, particularly the production of synthetics and polymers. 
Khrushchev’s long report on this question at the May Central Committee plenary 
session followed closely on a number of government measures designed to step 
up the development of the Soviet gas and petroleum industries, the main suppliers 
of raw material for the chemical industry’s new program.! The publication of 
this report heralded numerous articles in newspapers and magazines on the 
envisaged changes, without, however, revealing much about how they will be 
effected. The authors usually limited themselves to quoting the sections of Khrush- 
chev’s statement which covered the development of those branches of the 
chemical industry of military significance and the problems of selecting the 
correct location for new plants. The designers of these new chemical plants were 
set the task of creating equipment capable of using as raw material primarily 
natural and manufactured gas and various forms of petroleum, but the location 
of the 300-odd plants and factories, for which 100 billion rubles have been set 
aside, was not revealed. 

On the basis of Khrushchev’s report, the plenary session ratified a decree 
covering output for the seven-year period 1959-65, but without giving absolute 
figures.2 The percentage increases given included artificial and synthetic fiber, 
360%; plastics and synthetic resins, 700%; and synthetic rubber, 240%. How- 
ever, these figures were clearly beyond the capacity of the Soviet chemical 
industry, and in the theses of Khrushchev’s report to be read at the forthcoming 
Twenty-first Party Congress, which were published on November 14, 1958, in- 
creases of 280°%—300%, for artificial and synthetic fibers and 570% for plastics 
and synthetic resins were given. 

The new measures aim at producing 56 meters of cloth per capita of population 
by 1965, equivalent to an increase of 17 meters per capita, including linen and 
knitted articles. A further increase is envisaged for the manufacture of woolen 
cloth, from 282 million meters in 1957 to 500 million meters in 1965. To show 
Soviet industry in its best light Khrushchev stated that in 1957 American output 
was only 267 million meters; he omitted to say that the bulk of US woolen cloth 
is made up of imports from Great Britain. 

A considerable stepping-up of the manufacture of silk is also envisaged in the 
new program, reaching a figure of 1 billion 485 million meters of woven silk by 
1965. This is 90% more than the 1957 total. Similarly, a 500% rise in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth embodying synthetic fibers is planned, reaching a totai 
of 480 million meters in 1965. 


1 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 11, 1958. 
2 Khimicheskaya promyshlennost, No. 3 (1958), pp. 1—4. 
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As for knitted clothing of all types, again embodying artificial fibers, the 
decree planned to double the 1957 figure of 470 million articles by 1965. The 
large-scale manufacture of synthetic astrakhan is also envisaged. Thus, by 1965 
an increase of 1,300% is to be achieved, amounting to 5 million square meters, 
the equivalent of 30 million natural hides. 

Synthetic materials are also to be used on a greater scale in the manufacture 
of footwear, thereby raising output to 515 million pairs by 1965 from the 1957 
igure of 315 million, an increase of 60%. Output of footwear made with artificial 
leather is to increase 130% to a total of 93 million pairs. Khrushchev asserted 
that the amount of artificial leather used would be equivalent to the total natural 
leather obtained from 2.5 million head of cattle and 4 million head of hogs, 
sheep, and goats. 

The animal and vegetable fats presently being used in the manufacture of soap 
are to be replaced by artificial substances and synthetic detergents, thereby freeing 
400,000 tons of fats for other purposes. The planned figure for the production 
of ethyl alcohol, widely used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, is to be 
tepped up so as to ensure that the 1965 figure for rubber output is met. This is 
so that foodstuffs will not have to be used; in 1957, the equivalent of 1.7 million 
tons of grain were used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber.* 

The use of various types of wood fibers and plywood for use in the furniture- 
building industry is to be extended, with a corresponding economizing of 12 mil- 
lion cubic meters of lumber a year. Increased output of plastics is in turn to aid 
output of sanitation installations, water pipes, window frames, stairs, doors, and 
fencing. The large-scale use of fiberglas as roofing is also planned. 

Although in the production of some items the Soviet chemical industry is the 
econd country in the world, it is still far behind the United States. Moreover, a 
large section of the Soviet chemical industry is still producing such basic products 
as acids, ammonia soda, fertilizers, and so on, all of which occupy a comparatively 
less important place in the American, West German, and British industries. Even 
the Soviets have been impressed by the progress made in the West in the manu- 
tacture of plastics and artificial fibers, and president of the Academy of Sciences 
\. V. Nesmeyanov put the increase in the production of plastics in the West 
between 1945 and 1957 at 700%, from 500,000 tons a year to 4,100,000 tons.* 
\hrushchev openly stated that leading West European specialists must be invited 
to work in the USSR, thereby indirectly admitting that the Soviet chemical 
industry is lagging behind that of the leading capitalist countries.® 

The Institute of Compounds of High Molecular Weight of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR is to be extended to step up research in this sphere. Follow- 
ing the lead of the West, where petroleum is widely used in the synthesis of such 
compounds, an Institute of Petroleum Chemical Synthesis is to be organized, 
primarily to produce polymers. Many of the Academy of Sciences’ institutes are 
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to extend their work; the practical application of organic chemistry is to be made 
a top-priority project in the Kazan branch and in Ufa, the Institute of Simple 
Organic Compounds is to increase its work on simple compounds of high mole- 
cular weight, the Institute of Silicate Chemistry is to concentrate on the synthesis 
of nonorganic polymers, the Institute of Physics and Technology is to switch a 
number of its researchers to the study of the stability and physical properties of 
polymers, the Institute of Physical Chemistry is in the near future to set up a 
department for the study of polymers and substances in the colloidal state and to 
extend its work on the study of polymerization, vulcanization, and the action of 
polymeric rays, the Institute of Organic Chemistry is to step up its work on the 
synthesis of monomers, an Institute of Natural Organic Compounds and an 
Institute for the Study of Albumin are to be set up to deal with the problem of 
natural compounds of high molecular weight, and finally many of the leading 
higher educational establishments are also to help reorganize and develop the 
Soviet chemical industry.® 


As far as the development of the long-established branches of the chemical 
industry, such as those turning out artificial fertilizers, caustic soda, soda ash, and 
sulfuric acid, are concerned, there has always been steady progress; indeed, the 
chemical industry has expanded considerably faster than all other branches of the 
Soviet heavy industry. As is only to be expected, the occupation of various areas 
of the USSR during World War II by the Germans necessitated the transfer of a 
number of chemical plants eastwards, and it was not until 1945 that gross output 
reached the 1940 level. But by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1950) gross 
output was 83%, above the 1940 level, while the output figure for the rubber and 
asbestos industry alone was 130% up. Average annual overall increase during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan was 13.3%; total during the Fifth (1951-55) was 
130%, or 316% above the 1940 figure. Output in the chemical industry in 1956 
was 370% over the 1940 total,’ while the 1957 figure was 11% greater than 
that of 1956. 


The following table shows the growth in the output of basic items over the 
past 25 years: 


Output of Basic Chemical Industry Products, 1932—57 


(Million Tons) 

1932 1937 1940 1950 1955 1956 1957 
Artificial Fertilizers ...........0+ 0.92 3.24 3.24 5.49 9.64 10.91 11.70 
ne eee ere 0.08 0.16 0.19 0.32 0.56 063 — 
EE vanrsisabiicnen Cais eae eieme 0.28 «0.54 0.53 0.75 1.44 1.55 1.62 
Uk a ess is? 13 235 3.80 4.32 4.60 
Automobile Tires (Million Tires).. 0.50 2.45 3.01 7.40 10.20 11.30 12.80 
SE OR acu dcncenacicesces — — .034 = .047 074 077 — 


SOURCES: Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR wv 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 60; Pravds, January 31, 1957 and January 27, 1958. 


® Priroda, op. cit., p. 14. 
? Khimicheskaya promyshlennost, No. 7 (1957), p. 5. 
8 Pravda, January 27, 1958. 
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The synthetic rubber industry, responsible for, among other things, the 
manufacture of automobile tires, is becoming of ever increasing importance. Its 
first three plants were built in 1931 in Yaroslavl, Voronezh, and Efremovo and 
all three were producing by 1933. (During World War II the Voronezh and 
Efremovo plants were closed down.) Thus, the USSR had a considerable start 
over Germany and the United States, which did not start manufacturing synthetic 
rubber until 1937 and 1942 respectively. However, the advantage was short-lived, 
for both countries quickly overtook the Soviet Union. 

Before the war three types of rubber were manufactured in the USSR, in- 
cluding chloroprene and butadiene rubber, but new varieties were added after- 
wards, bringing the number up to 12 by 1950 and to over 20 by 1958. 

In spite of the comparatively small increase in the output of automobile tires, 
a major part of Soviet rubber output is used in their manufacture. Soviet scientists 
have been carrying out numerous test in recent months, as a result of which 
attention has been switched to tires made of isoprene rubber, which proved twice as 
durable as ordinary synthetic rubber, lasting for a trial run of 59,000 kilometers, 
as long as a tire made of natural rubber. In 1958, the Soviets began experimenting 
with polyurethan, which is twice as durable as natural rubber,® but full-scale 
production of neither isoprene nor polyurethan rubber has begun yet. 

In 1957, the Soviet Union manufactured 12.8 million automobile tires, amount- 
ng to about 280,000 to 320,000 tons of rubber; American output of synthetic 
rubber as long ago as 1955 was more than 900,000 tons.!° A further difference is 
he amount of foodstuffs used in its manufacture. Whereas in the production of 
the 12.8 million tires mentioned above the USSR used the equivalent of between six 
ind seven million tons of potatoes or 2.3 to three million tons of grain, very few 
toodstuffs are used in the US, over 80°%, of the raw material for synthetic rubber 
coming from natural and manufactured gases.!! However, there are signs that 
he Soviets are beginning to wake up to the wastefulness of a situation in which, 
or example, in 1955 alone 2 million tons of grain, 1.2 million tons of potatoes, 
ind 700,000 tons of sugar beets were used in the manufacture of ethyl alcohol,}* 
he basis of synthetic rubber, although it could have been obtained frpin the 
nanufactured gases mainly burned as waste. But since the Sumgait synthetic 
rubber plant in Azerbaidzhan began production several months ago, plans have 
been drawn up, and may well be in operation already, to start using manufactured 
sas, thereby effecting an economy of foodstuffs equivalent to 800,000 tons of 

rain per year.1° Although the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envi- 
aa that the Soviet synthetic rubber industry would switch from natural raw 
naterial to petroleum products and natural gases, the Sumgait plant is the only 
ne to have done so to date. A further economy along these lines is the projected 
use of 2.5 million tons of liquid hydrocarbons from manufactured gas, equal to 





® Voprosy ekonomiki, No. & (1958), pp. 18—20. 

10 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 6 (1958), p. 43. 
1 Na stroitelsive gazoprovodov, January 1, 1958. 

12 Tbid. 

13 Pravda, December 20, 1957. 





almost 5 million tons of grain or 13 million tons of potatoes, in the manufacture 
of chemical products. 

The Soviet textile industry is now turning to artificial fiber as its basic material, 
and an increasingly large variety of items is already being made from synthetics. 
Capone fiber is one of the most widely used materials, being the staple substance 
in the manufacture of parachutes, automobile and, to a small extent at present, 
airplane tires, and fishing nets. 

Other synthetic fibers now being produced in the USSR include lavsan, 
nitron, elastin, and anid, all of which in some respects are superior to natural 
fibers, such as cotton and wool. The Soviets are particularly interested in nitron, 
in view of the fact that it is not affected by extremes of climate. Thus, three fac- 
tories in the Moscow Oblast Sovnarkhoz have begun production of fabrics 
embodying nitron. Lavsan fiber is also receiving much attention as it is heat 
resisting, nonconducting, and does not react to chemicals. It is therefore of con- 
siderable use in the manufacture of special protective clothing. In 1958, work 
began on the construction of factories for the manufacture of lavsan, and several 
are to be completed during the first years of the new seven-year plan. By using 
lavsan and nitron the manufacture of woolen cloths is to be stepped up 30%. 
Another factory has been built to manufacture conveyor belts from caprone or anid. 

Several Soviet factories, such as the Moscow Krasnaya Roza Combine and the 
Kalinin Silken Fabric Works, are now producing artificial fur, which according 
to Soviet sources is four times as durable as real fur, while being four times as 
cheap to produce. Since most natural furs are exported from the USSR, 300,000 
square meters of artificial astrakhan were to have been manufactured in 1957, 
rising to 3,670,000 square meters in 1960. The 1965 target is a 1,300% increase. 
The raw material for this is to be petroleum gases, wood pulp, and coke industry 
by-products. One ton of wood pulp will give 4,000 square meters of viscose fabric. 

Plans have been drawn up to build plants producing enough synthetic fiber to 
replace the wool from 20 million head of sheep every year. By 1965, several types 


of synthetic fiber, including 188,300 tons of staple fiber and 275,600 tons of 


artificial silk, equal to the annual wool output of 105 million sheep and the cotton 
from 380,000 hectares of land, are to be used in the manufacture of fabrics and 
knitted goods.15 

The new decree has given much attention to the production of plastics, to be 
used primarily in the building, automobile, aviation, and shipbuilding industries. 
Plastic parts are now being used in the manufacture of motor vehicles at the 
Moscow Likhachev Automobile Plant, the Moscow Small-Engine Automobile 
Works, and the Gorky Automobile Works. The Moscow Kalinin Shipbuilding 
Plant is using plastic parts on a large scale for internal finish, and a form of lucite 
is being used in the manufacture of launches, which according to Soviet sources 
are even stronger than those made with carbon and alloy steels. The Soviets do 
not appear to be lagging in the manufacture of plastic compounds, and they claim 


14 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 19. 
15 Tbid. 
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o have evolved a glass-like plastic possessing properties differing from those of 
netal, wood, glass, and resin, while being no more difficult to process than wood. 
so-called Soom plastic, decived from coal, petroleum, benzol, and ethylene, is 
ilso to be more widely used. The successful construction of a 70-passenger ship 
rom plastic has led to proposals that bigger vessels be built.'® By 1965, 7,000 tons 
if plastics are expected to be in use in the machine-tool building industry, re- 
placing 25,000 tons of metal, which is to be used to build 25,000 metal-cutting 
athes. An additional use for plastics is as insulation, and during the coming 
seven-year plan the Soviet cable industry will employ 680,000 tons of plastics, 
hereby effecting an economy of 532,000 tons of lead, 33,000 tons of cotton 
thread, and 30,000 tons of rubber.!7 

In order to ensure that the planned goals for output of synthetic and artificial 
materials are met for 1965, the Party Central Committee has envisaged building 
’r reconstructing 257 chemical industry enterprises. Of these, 37 are presently under 
construction, 100 are being extended and reconstructed, and 120 have still to be 
designed and built. To ensure that these plants will be properly fitted out, the 
production of the equipment required is to be increased by 200%. In addition, 
by 1965, 42 chemical machine-building plants are to be extended and reconstructed 
ind 16 new ones built in order to ensure a supply of machinery. A sum of 100 
illion rubles has been set aside to cover all these construction plans.'* 

There are several reasons behind such large-scale capital construction within 
the comparatively short period of seven years. These are: (1) the destruction of 
World War II, when more than half the total country’s production capacity was 
yut out of action; (2) the failure of the Ministry of the Chemical Industry of the 
USSR to pay sufficient attention to the development of new branches of the 
industry, resulting in a decline in capital investments in this sector; (3) the serious 
shortcomings in the organization of research establishments and their work in 
the field of synthetics; and (4) the failure of the Ministry of the Petroleum In- 
dustry to foster the use of oil and natural and manufactured gases as sources of 
raw materials for new chemical products, in spite of the lead given in this direction 
by the non-Communist world.!* Only in the last two years have Soviet geologists 
begun prospecting on a large scale, as a result of which major deposits of oil and 
vas have been found in Bashkiria, Tataria, Kuibyshev, Saratov, and Stalingrad 
oblasts, and Krasnodar and Stavropol krais. The 1958 plan envisaged that the 
Soviet oilfields would produce more than nine billion cubic meters of manufac- 
tured gas, equivalent to about 400,000 tons of polyethylene, far more than the 
United States produced in 1957.2° 

Immediately upon publication of the Party Central Committee decree, the 
economics of the manufacture of the various synthetic materials were worked out 
tor the different regions of the USSR. As already mentioned, one of the main 


16 Radio Moscow, October 21, 1958. 

17 Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 13. 

18 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, op. cit. 
19 Tbid. 

20 Tbid. 








aims of the Soviet chemical industry at present is to step up the production of 
polymers, which offers the best opportunity for cutting down on the use of 
foodstuffs as raw material and replacing them by petroleum by-products, manu- 
factured and natural gas, wood pulp, and so on. However, for this purpose, a 
constant and extremely large supply of power is essential. Thus, the success of 
the program is to a considerable extent directly proportional to the availability 
of the necessary power. Obviously, the nearer the new plants are to their supply, 
the better, and since oil and gas are the most effective forms of raw material, the 
best areas for the new construction are the Volga regions, the Northern Caucasus, 
and the Donbas with its supply of gas from Stavropol. At the same time, the 
proximity of the major consumers—the machine-building, textile, and light in- 
dustries—must be taken into consideration if the undertaking is to be made as 
economically sound as possible. The main consumers are in the central, north- 
western, western, and southern regions of the European USSR, the eastern Urals, 
and parts of western Siberia. Of these, the Volga regions, the Northern Caucasus, 
and the Donbas have considerable reserves of oil and gas, as well as plentiful 
supplies of power and fuel. On the other hand, the western regions of the USSR 
have not been able to supply as much fuel locally as is needed, and solid fuel has 
to be imported from the eastern regions, where the production of electric power 
and coal is cheaper than in the European USSR. It is for this reason that it was 
decided at the Twentieth Party Congress to concentrate in the eastern regions the 
majority of the production processes requiring large supplies of power. This 
includes certain branches of the chemical industry. 

The Soviet specialist press is presently discussing the question of economic 
efficiency in the location of the new chemical plants. There too the obvious ad- 
vantages of the Donbas, the Volga region, and parts of Siberia (Krasnoyarsk Krai) 
were stressed. It was pointed out that caustic soda and chlorine manufactured in 
Krasnoyarsk Krai may well be as much as 25%—40% cheaper than that made in the 
Donbas or Volga region. Even taking transportation costs into account caustic 
soda transported from Siberia would cost less in the Urals and the central Euro- 
pean USSR than similar soda from plants in the Donbas or Volga areas.?! 

The possibility of using natural and manufactured gas both as raw material 
and as fuel makes the Volga regions the best site economically for the location of 
chemical industry plants. According to a leading Soviet economist, it would also 
be economically expedient to establish in Siberia factories to manufacture nitric 
fertilizers, resin, plastics, viscose acetates, caprone fiber, and synthetic rubber for 
local use.?? In the central USSR, Siberian plastics, however, would be more ex- 
pensive than those brought from the Volga and Donbas regions. Fibers requiring 
less manpower, such as staple, caprone, and viscose fibers, manufactured in 
Siberia would be cheaper in the central USSR than those brought from the Volga 
and Donbas regions, which have plants using coal as fuel. The manufacture of 
caprone fiber in Siberia would not bring about any great economy, but would 
considerably improve the fuel situation in the European USSR. 


21 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 8 (1958), pp. 40—57. 
22 Radio Moscow, June 10, 1958. 
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When the Irkutsk oil refinery begins to function a source of raw material will 
be created which will permit the local chemical industry to be developed. A 
further factor is that since most of the men of Irkutsk Oblast are employed in the 
1eavy industry enterprises there, the development of the chemical industry would 
enable women to be employed. This would not, however, overcome the problem 
f the shortage of petroleum as a source of raw material in Siberia. Although oil 
has been prospected, it is far from being produced on an industrial scale. This has 
ied to a plan for manufacturing chemical fibers there by using calcium carbide and 
lignite and organizing the manufacture of electrochemical products.** 

The plan for capital construction—the 257 chemical and 58 machine-building 
plants already mentioned—is still being hampered by numerous technical and 
economic problems. Only 30 of these plants are presently being built or recon- 
structed, and building plans as of November 1, 1958 had been fulfilled by only 
10% 60%, while the planned increase of 68%, for the year is hardly likely to be 
fulfilled. Areas lagging badly in their plan are Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Altai, Perm, 
| number of sovnarkhozes of the RSFSR, Georgia, Uzbekistan, Kaze khstan, and 
the Ukraine. A leading article in Pravda on October 13, 1958, on new construction 
in the chemical industry, stated: 

Particularly unsatisfactory is the situation in the building of plants for [the manu- 
facture of] synthetic rubber, synthetic alcohol, and artificial fiber. At the plants 
equipped for synthetic rubber [production] the annual plan for building and assem- 
bly work was for the first 8 months fulfilled on an average by only 44°/,, and in 
such plants as the one at Sterlitamak by even less. 

Many of the plants slated to begin the manufacture of artificial fiber, sulfuric 
icid, caustic soda, and automobile tires during the first ten months of 1958 are 
not yet operating according to plan. Work on the Krasnoyarsk Synthetic Rubber 
Plant, the Vladimir Chemical Works, and the first section of the Kuibyshev 
Synthetic Rubber Plant has been held up. The Pravda article quoted above 
harply attacked the designing organizations of the State Committee for Chemistry 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for being so far behind in drawing up 
their technical and financial plans for numerous chemical industry plants, thereby 
ffecting work in the Berezniki Soda Plant, the Krasnoyarsk, Karaganda, and 
Sterlitamak Synthetic Rubber Plants, the Vladimir and Grozny Chemical Works, 
and the Berezniki Potassium Combine. At the same time delays in the delivery 
of the necessary equipment are preventing the Krasnoyarsk, Barnual, Ryazan, 
and Mogilev artificial fiber plants from commencing production. 

Finally, the Soviets’ attempts to seek assistance from the non-Communist 
countries are not meeting with any great success and to date the only important 
agreement signed is with the West German Krupps Works, covering the delivery 
of equipment during 1959 to the value of 50 million Marks. A further setback is 
the unwillingness of American, British, and West German chemical industry 
specialists to work in the Soviet Union, thereby considerably hampering the 
designing of plants for the manufacture of polymers, one of the main items in the 
Soviet chemical industry’s program. G. A. Voedensky 

23 Tbid. 
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International Communism 


The Macedonian Conflict 


Once he had come to power, Khrushchev made various attempts to persuade 
the Yugoslav Communists to abandon what he termed the “fatal course of 
revisionism.” He offered numerous concessions and made many promises, in 
return for which Tito was to return to the socialist camp and recognize proletarian 
internationalism. To what extent Khrushchev would or could have kept his 
promises is, however, a moot point, one which must have made Tito hesitate, even 
if the offers and promises had aroused his interest. But in November 1957, Tito 
eventually made his choice. Acting on his orders, the Yugoslav delegates at the 
Moscow meeting held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the Communist coup 
d’état, Kardelj and Rankovic, refused to sign the Declaration of Twelve Com- 
munist Countries which would have meant the abandonment of the own-road-to- 
socialism concept and sacrificed their independent position between the two world 
blocs. Tito’s refusal to sign led the Kremlin to work on the principle that whoever 
was not with us was against us. 

Khrushchev seems to have been well advised in his efforts to find the weak 
spot in the Yugoslavs’ armor. His advisers would have been well aware of the 
fact that since 1919 this federative state has been considerably weakened by the 
national contradictions among the peoples comprising it. The main factor working 
to undermine the unity of this artificially created nation has been the enmity between 
the Serbs on the one hand and the Croats and Bulgarians of Macedonia on the 
other. Had Communism possessed a genuine revolutionary dynamicism, the 
national contradictions among the various peoples making up the present-day 
Yugoslavia would possibly have been overcome by the unifying idea of Com- 
munism. The Communist pseudorevolutionary idea is, however, an anachronism, 
particularly in Yugoslavia, and as a result of the revisionist development it has 
in fact lost all its meaning there. Marxist-Leninist ideology is now quite incapable 
of playing the role of unifier, for there are greater national differences in Yugo- 
slavia today than there ever were under the kings. 

The bloody fighting of the period 1941—44 created an unbridgeable gulf 
between the Serbs and the Croats. Hundreds of thousands of peaceful Serbian 
peasants and townsfolk were murdered by “insurgents” in the then independent 
Croatia, while Tito’s followers in their turn settled accounts with the Croats. This 
civil war took more than a million lives. 

Playing on this dissension and realizing that the Macedonians have long beer 
fighting for their freedom, first from the Turks, later from the Yugoslavs and 
Greeks, Khrushchev aimed at stirring up a national liberation movement it 
Yugoslav Macedonia. However, a month before the outbreak of the conflict 
between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia, Sofia gave the signal for a new anti-Tito 
campaign, when on March 3, 1958, member of the Bulgarian Politburo Encho 
Staikov, in a speech marking the eightieth anniversary of the liberation of Bulgaria 
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rom Turkish domination, evoked the vision of a Bulgaria comprising the area 
‘nvisaged in the Treaty of San Stefano. At the end of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877—78 Bulgaria had received on the basis of this treaty all the provinces of the 
Balkan peninsular which were ethnographically Bulgarian, and its boundaries then 
ilmost exactly coincided with those of the Bulgarian exarchate formed in 1870. 
[n the same year, an internationally-directed plebiscite had been held throughout 
the whole of European Turkey, and all the provinces in which more than two 
thirds of the population accepted the Bulgarian exarchate were included in the 
1ewly proclaimed Bulgarian autonomous church. The exarchate comprised, in 
iddition to the present-day Bulgaria, Northern Dobruja as far as the mouth of 
he Danube, the present Serbian district of Nish-Pirot, the whole of Macedonia, 
ind both Western and Eastern Thrace. In 1878, however, Great Britain and 
\ustro-Hungary, fearing lest the newly created Bulgaria come under the influence 
vf its liberator Russia, which would thereby be in a position to menace the 
Dardanelles, convened the Congress of Berlin of 1879, with the tacit support of 
Bismarck. At this congress Bulgaria was split up; only Northern Bulgaria, 
ncluding Sofia, was declared an independent state; Southern Bulgaria became 
yartially autonomous, but still under Turkish sovereignty; Rumania received 
Northern Dobruja; Serbia gained the province of Nish-Pirot; and Macedonia 
ind Thrace remained Turkish. 

After the Balkan War of 1912, Macedonia and Thrace were lost to Turkey, but 
luring the Second Balkan War of 1913, a Balkan coalition of Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Montenegro, and Turkey again removed Macedonia and Thrace from 
Bulgaria. This has been the situation more or less since. 


Although in the West the population of Macedonia is generally regarded as 
Bulgarian, ethnographically, at least, with the coming of the Communists a new 
“scientific” theory has appeared. According to this theory, the Macedonians are 
1ot Bulgarians ethnically, in spite of their Bulgarian national consciousness, but 
members of a so-called Macedonian race. This thesis has been implanted in Soviet 
ncyclopedias. In keeping with this official Communist view, Tito granted Mace- 
lonia the status of an autonomous federative republic within the Yugoslav union 
mce he had come to power. (This admittedly denoted some progress in com- 
yarison with the situation in the kingdom of Yugoslavia when the use of the term 
Macedonia had been forbidden and the area had been named Southern Serbia.) 


Tito’s regime even set about creating a Macedonian language, and a strongly 
Serbianized written language was formed from the Macedonian dialect. (On the 
other hand, persons of Macedonian extraction in the United States and Canada 
oublish newspapers in Bulgarian.) The Bulgarian Communists, true adherents of 
Marxism-Leninism, accepted the unnatural Communist thesis of a separate 
Macedonian people and even forbade Macedonians living in Bulgaria to call 
hemselves Bulgarians. 

This was the situation when the Soviets decided to stir up a Macedonian 
1ational liberation movement in Yugoslavia in order to weaken and if possible 
»verthrow Tito. Ata sign from Moscow the Bulgarian Communists abandoned the 
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current thesis that the Macedonians were not Bulgarians, but comprised a separate 
people, and returned to the old idea. Thus, on September 22, 1958 member of the 
Bulgarian Politburo Dimitur Ganev, the leading Bulgarian Communist Party 
theoretician, made a speech in Raslog in which he made the historically correct 
assertion that most of the spiritual leaders of the Bulgarian revival of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries had stemmed from the Macedonian part of the 
country. Ganev condemned the Yugoslavs for oppressing the Macedonians, 
particularly for forbidding them to call themselves Bulgarians and forcing them 
to use an artificial language. The Macedonians, he declared, are Bulgarians—a 
complete rejection of Communist theories on the subject to date. The Yugoslavs 
retorted by pointing out the fact that in 1944 the Bulgarians had rejected the 
thesis that the Macedonians were Bulgarians as an invention of so-called monar- 
chistic Fascists. Ganev, who shortly afterwards was appointed Bulgarian head ot 
state on the death of Georgi Damyanov, stated openly in his speech that Bulgaria 
would sooner or later endeavor to annex the Macedonian part of Yugoslavia. 


The wonderful day will come when the population on the other side of the 
border will succeed in escaping from the impasse in which its presently finds itself, 
in order to build a socialist society in Bulgaria and to reach a proper well-being.! 


Presumably, the Kremlin has adopted the plan of working together with Sofia 
in order to spark off an underground liberation movement in Yugoslav Ma- 
cedonia, a view which appears to have received considerable confirmation in 
reports from Sofia. A Committee of Yugoslav Macedonians has already been 
formed in Sofia, with Vladimir Metrov as its head, and the groups of Macedonian 
émigrés in Nevrokop and Petric in Bulgarian Macedonia who had fled from Yugo- 
slavia in 1948 are presently being trained for guerrilla activities. The core of these 
guerrillas comprises about 240 Macedonians who had served in the Yugoslav 
Army. Training is being carried out under Soviet officers, who have their head- 
quarters in Gorni Dzumaya. The plan is clear; with the aid of the Bulgarian 
Communists to spur the Macedonian separationists in Yugoslavia on to a civil 
war or at least uprising, thus weakening Tito. 

Tito appears to have one chance of successfully resisting such a campaign. He 
must convince the Yugoslav people that in spite of everything his dictatorship is 
preferable to life in a satellite state completely dependent on Moscow. 

Stefan Yowev 





1 Rabotnichesko delo, Sofia, September 23, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1958 


The cult of the Party, which replaced the cult of Stalin, has now become a 
permanent feature of the Soviet press. Thus, for example, the leading article of 
ssue No. 15 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist is entitled “Under the 
Leadership of the Party-To New Victories for Communism,” a title which 
clearly reveals the nature of the contents. The article was written to mark the 
approaching Twenty-first Party Congress and therefore contains no new prin- 
ciples, but merely confines itself to listing the alleged achievements of the Soviet 
Union over the past forty years. 

One point of interest, however, is that in spite of all these “achievements” and 
the allegedly implicit trust and faith of the population in the Communist Party, 
only on the kolkhozes has there been an increase in the size of the Party—and even 
this is due to the transfer of the MTS personnel, although this, of course, is not 
admitted. A further point is the admission that the Party organizations, in spite of 
ill the means at their disposal, are not carrying out ideological and educational 
work systematically, which means that each recruitment campaign is usually 
tollowed by a falling off as soon as the leadership and supervision of the organiza- 
tions concerned are relaxed. 

The lead article in this issue is “The International Communist Movement at a 
New Stage,” by B. Ponomarev, a member of Kommunist’s editorial board. From 
its title, it would be expected that the contents would turn out to be a review of the 
latest developments on the international plane, while the anniversary with which 
the article is linked—that of the Moscow conferences of representatives of Com- 
munist and workers’ parties-would hardly seem at first of major importance. 
However, the conferences in question, in November 1957, were arranged by the 
Party Central Committee and ended with the issue of a Peace Manifesto, signed by 
the representatives of 64 Communist and workers’ parties, and a number of 
documents setting forth the methods to be employed in the solution of the 
problems set. In view of this, the article becomes of much greater significance. 

Ponomarev has set himself a difficult task: on the eve of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress to demonstrate the monolithic unity of the Communist parties and their 
solidarity about the Soviet Communist Party, the center of the world-wide Com- 
munist and workers’ movement. However, the very article was motivated by the 
recent examples of dissension among the Communists. It would be extremely) 
embarrassing if at least a facade of solidarity were not forthcoming. Moreover, 
the Kremlin wants to show that not only the Communist parties, but also all 
workers’ organizations are presenting a united front. At the same time, Soviet 
propaganda has to show that there are weaknesses in the opposite camp, and that 
it is being forced to surrender one position after another. 





In keeping with the first of these tasks, the article is replete with illustrations 
of the successes achieved by the socialist camp in general and the Soviet Union in 
particular. The allegation is made that a major reason for these achievements is the 


Soviet leaders’ frequent trips to other countries, which further the “deepening of 


friendship” between the states concerned and the USSR. A further factor in the 
consolidation of forces is given as the decisive struggle being waged by the 
Communist Party against revisionism, which is endeavoring to deflect the 
workers from the building of socialism. 

Immediately after this panegyric comes the section dealing with “upheavals” 
in the capitalist world. The main examples taken are Latin America and some ot 
the eastern countries, primarily the former. Ponomarev quotes numerous illustra- 
tions to show the growth there in proletarian self-awareness and he points out, 
for example, that the number of strikes is increasing every year and that millions 
of workers are now participating in them. This is linked directly with popular 
opposition to American policy: 

The contradictions between the United States and the Latin American countries 
have been strengthened in connection with the crisis which has begun in the US. 
Striving to free itself from this crisis, the United States raised customs duties on 
produce exported by Latin American countries and began to sell its surplus produce 
at dumping prices, thereby causing great harm to the economy of the Latin American 
states. In order to rebuff North American imperialism, the Latin American countries 
are taking some steps aimed at strengthening mutual ties and unity. 


Ponomarev stresses that progressive individuals have already realized the 
danger of “imperialist ideology,” and although attempts are made to keep them 
in slavery, to prevent them from entering upon the broad road of progress, no 
force can crush such an elemental outburst. All these statements are backed by 
extracts from the Moscow Peace Manifesto. 

Most of the events in the world’s trouble spots, such as Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Formosa, are interpreted as being proof of American expansionist policy and 
indeed of the aggressive intentions of the non-Communist world in general: 


[These states] bear the entire responsibility for the fact that nuclear weapon 
tests are being continued, thereby poisoning the atmosphere and threatening human 
life. All to whom peace, quiet, and human happiness are dear cannot but protest 
against such a misanthropic policy. 


The author then switches to the growth of the Communist and workers’ 
movement in a number of countries, and reference is made to congresses of the 
Chinese, Bulgarian, Czech, East German, Swedish, Uruguayan, and other Com- 
munist parties. The Finnish Communist Party is singled out for special attention, 
and the increase in its power and authority is stressed: 


The democratic union of the peoples of Finland, whose main force is the Com- 
munist Party, obtained the largest number of votes at the elections. The group of 
people’s democrats became the most powerful fraction in the Finnish Diet. 


Mention too is made of the Indian Communist Party and the fact that there has 
been a Communist government in the state of Kerala for more thana year and a halt. 
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When the article finally reaches the fundamental points, it is obliged willy-nilly 
admit to dissension in the socialist camp. The first example is, as is only to be 
pected, Yugoslavia, whose Communist Party is berated as the bulwark of 
visionism: 

The Union of Yugoslav Communists, in sharp contradiction to the standpoint 
of the whole of the enormous family of Communists and workers’ parties, refused 
to associate itself with the Declaration. Furthermore, the leaders of the Union have 
set up in opposition to the Marxist-Leninist Declaration their own revisionistic, 
anti-Leninist program, which is rightist opportunism. The undermining of the 
unity of the socialist camp and the Communist movement, the defaming of socia- 
lism, the abandonment of proletarian internationalism, the replacement of Marxism- 
Leninism by reformism of a right-socialist nature, the slandering and defamation 
of the Communist parties of the capitalist countries—such is the aim of the revisionist 
program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. 


Naturally, stress is laid on the claim that this program has been roundly 
condemned by most Communist parties and that the international Communist 
ovement is united in its opposition to the Yugoslav Communists, who were 
ius isolated. One accusation leveled at the Yugoslavs was that they confirm the 
xistence of two antagonistic political and military blocs, allegedly the main 
vurce of danger as far as another war is concerned. They are further attacked for 
cir claim that the bourgeois state is taking on a more and more supraclass nature 
ind that capitalism is turning into socialism on the basis of the spontaneous 
development within it of socialist elements. However, the worst accusation, 
perhaps, is that 

the leaders and the press of the Union of Yugoslav Communists are striving to 

undermine the unity of the socialist camp. They are endeavoring to slander the 

Soviet Union and our Leninist Party, the Chinese People’s Republic, and all the 

socialist countries. The Yugoslav press publishes incorrect information on the 

socialist countries, thereby confusing the workers. 

Although the attacks on the Yugoslav Communists vary considerably, the 
main one is directed against what is termed their pro-American imperialist and 
monopolist policy. It is claimed that in return the United States provides new 
contributions to “Yugoslav socialism.” 

From here, Ponomarev goes over to a militant vein, expressing in no un- 
certain terms the opinion that revisionism is being crushed by Marxism-Leninism. 
One example given is that of the Danish Communist Party, whose revisionist 
group, under a certain Larsen, was completely defeated. A similar event sup- 
posedly took place in Holland, where an “opportunist grouping” was utterly 
crushed. Other happenings on the international scene discussed is the coming to 
power of de Gaulle, which is characterized as a “victory for reactionary forces,” 
ind the tabling of a draft law by the Japanese government, which, it is claimed, 
would give the police unlimited powers in putting down any democratic move- 
ment. This brings the author to the subject of “negative” phenomena, of which, 
in view of the claims made earlier, a strikingly long list is appended. They include 
the development of an anti-Communist movement in Latin America, the split of 
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the working class of several countries, the fact that the French Socialist Party 
headed by Guy Mollet openly went over to the right wing, that the recent British 
Labour Party conference also showed a shift to the right, and that such leading 
social democrats as M. Spaak are taking an active part in the consolidation and 
strengthening of military blocs “‘aimed at the socialist states, the national liberatior 
movement, at the vital interests of the peoples of the capitalist countries, [and| 
entered into a union with the American imperialists and the forces of reaction in 
their own countries.” 

In sum, however, the author glibly concludes that there is no split in the 
socialist camp, that it is becoming more and more unified, and that the attacks ot 
the opposing camp are a proof of its weakness. The facts would seem to give th« 
reverse impression. 

B. Kedrov’s “V. I. Lenin on the Mutual Link between Philosophy and Natura 
Science” marks the fiftieth anniversary of the appearance of Lenin’s Materialism 
and E-mpiriocriticism. The problem discussed here is the struggle between ma 
terialism and idealism, particularly as it affects the natural sciences. The autho: 
does his best to show that considerable harm is being done to modern learning by 
attempts to interpret recent physical discoveries from the standpoint of idealisn 
and energetism. One term met frequently in the article and one which has been 
cropping up with increasing frequency in the Soviet press in general of late is 
partiinost, the Party spirit, implying adherence to all that the Party stands for. 
Mention has been made of the Party spirit in art, science, education, and so on, 
and now Kedrov applies it to philosophy as it affects the natural sciences: 

According to Lenin, the principie of partiinost in philosophy means the impla 
cable and merciless struggle from the standpoint of consistent materialism against 
fideism and its philosophical adherents and against idealism in all its manifestations, 
an uncompromising attitude towards the slightest concessions to idealism and 
agnosticism, and decisive criticism of any kind of philosophical waverings and 
deviations from materialism. 

The article’s task is, as it were, to bring Lenin into the atomic age. 


The article by First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Uzbek SSR R. Gulamov “Under the Leninist Banner of the Friendship of Peoples’ 
is merely one of the numerous pieces of propaganda published recently about the 
achievements of the Soviet republics, the one in question here being Uzbekistan. 

As in the preceding issue, Kommunist has reprinted a chapter from the new 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. This one deals with the Civil! 
War period of 1918-20. Following the now regular pattern an article by a re- 
presentative of an outside Communist Party is also included in this number. 
Entitled ““The Japanese Communist Party in the Struggle Against Militarism, for 
Peace, Democracy, and National Independence,” it is an account of the report of the 
Japanese Party Central Committee at its Seventh Party Congress in July and Augus' 


1958. It stresses continuation of the Communists’ struggle under conditions of 


““American occupation, repression, semilegal activities, with the existence of inner- 
Party disagreements and splits in the Party leadership from 1950 through 1955.” 
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Much of issue No. 16 is devoted to the discussion of the theses of the report 
to be read by Khrushchev at the January 1959 Party congress. The leading 
rticle, “The Grandiose Program of the Struggle for Communism,”couched in 
the pompous language typical of items considered by the Soviets to be of special 
gnificance, claims that the theses will go down in history as an epoch-making 
locument. It is asserted that they are being discussed by the whole of the Soviet 
sopulation, which has expressed its conviction that the measures envisaged by the 
present Party leader will have a tremendous success. For their part, 
the workers of both town and countryside are concentrating their main attention 
on ways to complete the seven-year plan in the best possible fashion, bringing 
forward proposals, seeking ways, means, and reserves which would permit them to 
hasten our advance towards Communism. 
The whole of the article is written in this vein. 
To illustrate just how broad the discussion being held on the theses is, several 
cholars of renown in the USSR give their opinions on various aspects of the 
question. Department head of the Gosplan Economics Research Institute A. Alek- 
eev’s “The Seven-Year Plan and the Fulfillment of the USSR’s Basic Economic 
ask” comes first. Much of this article deals with the past, clearly with the 
itention of finding data to substantiate the claim that the theses are out of the 
ormal run of economic plans: in other words, it is designed to show that the 
theses herald a new phase in Communist construction. 
The main idea of the article is that 
competing with capitalism, the Soviet Union from year to year increases its economic 
potential. By this is meant the state’s economic possibilities, involving the greatest 
exploitation of its productive forces attainable within the framework of the social 
and state system existing in the country. 
The competition in question is, of course, with the United States, whose 
conomy the author deals with in some detail, quoting innumerable figures on the 
dynamics of industrial production, annual indices of industrial growth, and the 
ike, all designed to prove the superiority of the Soviet system. 
“On the Path to a Communist Level of Life,” by candidate of economic 
ciences P, Mstislavsky, also expresses the belief that the tasks set by the new 
even-year plan and put forward for discussion at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
represent a new, historic phase in the constant rise in the well-being of the Soviet 
veople. Basing himself on the fact that at the behest of Gosplan a number of 
‘esearch institutions have already prepared preliminary data on the prospects of 
supplying enough consumer goods to meet the demand, the author states that in 
the near future the population will even be able to indulge individual tastes. 
Mstislavsky asserts that “Communist abundance of consumer goods is the amount 
which, with a certain reserve, exceeds the level dictated by the demands of science 
concerning rational consumption.” The proposed abundance is linked with the 
recent measures to improve the workers’ standard of living, suchas the curtailment 
of the working day and the improvement of working conditions. In the author’s 
opinion, the wage question will be settled between 1959 and 1962 and the mini- 
mum wage will increase from 270—350 rubles per month to 400—450. 





Mstislavsky then goes on to speak of the narrowing of the gap between the 
workers and some other classes of society. However, no mention of the way this 
is to be done is given, possibly because in any case the enormous differentiation 
in rates of pay is to remain—a considerable stumbling block to any effort to make 
the standard of living of the different categories of Soviet citizens more equitable. 


The next article, entitled “Some Problems of Economic Theory,” is by cor- 
responding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR L. Leontev, who 
expresses the opinion that Khrushchev’s theses embody, as it were, the historical 
experience of socialist construction. At the same time he touches on such theore- 
tical problems as the role of the law of value under conditions of socialism. 
Albeit after a number of reservations and an emphasizing of certain “peculiarities,” 
the author is obliged to agree that this law is just as permanent:a fixture of a 
socialist society as it is of any other. 

Leontov characterizes the seven-year plan as “throwing a bright light on the 
regularity of the development of the productive forces of socialism.” He then 
attacks a number of non-Communist theoreticians whose views, he alleges, have 
been refuted by practice, and concludes with the assertion that the seven-year plan 
will deliver a crushing blow on the “basic tenets of the venomous antisocialist 
propaganda.” 

Another writer to discuss Khrushchev’s theses is secretary of the Saratov 
Oblast Committee G. Denisov, whose article “Questions of the Development of 
Agricultural Production” is essentially just a list of past achievements and a hymn 
to the future golden era to which Khrushchev is leading the country. 

“The Further Perfection of Economic Regionalization,” by a team of three 
members of the Gosplan Economic Research Institute, gives an outline of 
economic regionalization in the Soviet Union during different periods. As is 
inevitable, the latest stage, the division of the country into sovnarkhozes (econo- 
mic councils) is looked upon as attaining new heights. 

Senior researcher of the Finance Research Institute of the Ministry of Finances 
of the USSR P. Bunich’s “Improve the Utilization of the Basic Funds of Industry” 
is rather out of keeping with the rest of this issue, inasmuch as it deals mainly with 
the shortcomings of the present rather than the glories of the future. He gives 
several examples of faulty application of the basic funds and of excesses of 
machinery and equipment possessed by several sovnarkhozes. His basic idea is that 
the time has come for a set of standards governing the application of labor to be 
worked out. These would be based on production indices per 1,000 rubles of 
basic production funds and would be applied to each branch of industry separately, 
taking into account such factors as the amount of equipment available in each 
individual enterprise, the variety of goods produced, prices, replacement, the 
introduction of new techniques, and the value of new basic funds. 

The next article, “Female Labor in the Soviet Economy,” by senior researcher 
of the Labor Research Institute N. Tatarinova, states that according to preliminary 
calculations women now appear to make up about one half of the country’s labor 
resources. Therefore, she states, 
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life insistently demands more decisive measures for the further improvement of the 

use of female labor and the creation of the most favorable conditions for it. It is 

quite obvious that if women make up half of the labor resources of the country the 
successful completion of the seven-year plan will directly depend on the extent to 
which their labor is rationally organized. 

This may well herald a new campaign to extend even further the exploitation 
of women in all branches of the economy. 

Deputy Minister of Higher Education of the USSR V. Stoletov’s “To New 
Successes in Higher Education” has a direct bearing on Khrushchev’s theses 
“On the Strengthening of the Links between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System in the Country,” which proposed 
reorganizing the educational system so as to put students to practical work. The 
main point in Stoletov’s article is the assertion made concerning parféinost in 
higher education: 

The Soviet Communist Party declares openly and clearly the Party character of 
higher education and the fact that our educational system must mold the builders of 
Communism. In its competition with the capitalist world, Soviet education has 
great, indisputable advantages. These advantages consist primarily in the fact that 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy has been made its basis. 

“Political Theories and Political Practice,” by chief editor of Kommunist 
F. Konstantinov, is bound up with the congress held by the Political Science 
Association in Rome in the middle of September 1958, and the author con- 
centrates most of his attention on two of the reports read there. The first, 
“Political Science in the Atomic Age,” was by the American president of the 
International Political Science Association, Professor James K. Pollock. Kon- 
stantinov’s appraisal is unusual, inasmuch as instead of denouncing the report, 
which would have been in line with the approach usually taken by Communist 
Party members to American theoreticians, it gives an accurate and to a certain 
extent even favorable account. However, the reason is not hard to find. Professor 
Pollock’s report contained a frightening picture of the use of atomic energy in 
war, a picture which fits in nicely with the current Soviet policy of depicting the 
country’s leaders as peace-loving and striving not to have to put technical achieve- 
ments to military purposes. 

The second report was the one given by Belgrade University’s Dr. Jovan 
Georgevic, who spoke on the relationship between theory and practice in political 
science. Georgevic is accused of tarring everyone with the same brush: 

Where and to which trend did the speaker attribute Weber and Lukacs, whom 
he quotes several times with special sympathy? Weber is a Kantian while Lukacs is 
a revisionist both in theory and in policy, and the above-quoted thesis from his 
book is Hegelian through and through and basically in contradiction to the Marxist 
view on practical application. 


The author then goes on to analyze several theories which he considers 
incorrect and harmful. Finally, Konstantinov strives to prove that only the Soviet 
Communist Party is on the right path and insured against any type of possible 
distortion. He adds that 





the Party has unmasked and smashed the anti-Party fraction of Malenkov, Kagano- 

vich, Molotov, Bulganin, and Shepilov, who joined them, [all of] whom had taken 

up a dogmatic position. This group had carried out a struggle against the Leninist 
general Party line, against the political course taken at the Twentieth Party Congress, 
and against the Party’s leading role. 

This sets the tone for the rest of the article, which turns into a eulogy of the Party. 

The article “The Spirit of Tashkent,” by chief editor of /nostrannaya literatura 
Aleksandr Chakovsky, is an account of the conference of Afro-Asian writers held 
in Tashkent in the middle of October 1958. The author sums up the conference in 
the following words: “[It] became a lofty tribunal, visible from impenetrable 
mountains and from over the seas and oceans, from which the militant East gave 
its implacable ‘No!’ to imperialism.” 

The last two articles in this issue are “The November 1918 Revolution in 
Germany,” by candidate member of the Central Committee of the SED Party 
Kurt Hager, and “The Fortieth Anniversary of the Formation of the Hungarian 
Communist Party,” by D. Nemes. Both are merely historical accounts centering 
around the Communist leaders of the countries in question. A. Gaev 


Das kommunistische Experiment 


(Theorie und Praxis des Marxismus-Leninismus) 
By Fritz LOwenrHAL 


Published by Markus Verlag GmbH, Cologne, 1957, 280 pp. 


The present volume is one of a long series of works by former Communists 


criticizing Marxism, Soviet society, and Communist policy. Its author, Fritz 
Léwenthal, the son of wealthy parents, saw in Communism a system which 
would bring social justice and well-being to the workers. He escaped arrest by 
the Gestapo and fled to Holland, where he lived in great poverty. From there 
he made his way to the Soviet Union and was able to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of Communist practice. In the USSR Léwenthal and his family lived poorl; 
since they aided, as much as they could, their fellow countrymen who wer« 
prisoners of war. Having roused the Soviet leaders’ mistrust, he and his famil) 
were moved to East Germany. In 1947, they escaped to the West. Léwenthal 
died in 1956. 

Léwenthal’s work combines personal experience with the knowledge of a 
lawyer and economist. It gives a critical evaluation of the doctrines of Marx 
and Engels as a philosophical system and as a teaching on the development 
of the historical process and the theory of political economy. A central position 
in the analysis of Marxism is played by such basic concepts in materialistic 
philosophy as “being” and “consciousness,” “basis” and “‘superstructure.” 
The author points out that materialism, like most philosophies, has not succeeded 
in finding a satisfactory explanation for the fact that persons living in the same 
milieu each have a different interpretation of reality or of the way different 
teachings and programs arise in accordance with differing goals. 
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The critical analysis follows well-trodden paths: materialistic philosophy, 
dialectical materialism, historical materialism, and, finally, Marxism’s economic 
theories. Each section touches on psychological problems. Lowenthal takes as 
his basis ._psychological data on man and his behavior in pointing out that a 

iterialistic interpretation of history overemphasizes economic motives in 


iman behavior. 

Further, the basic principles of Marxism ignore individual personality in 
vor of an abstract concept—“social class.” But even the term “‘social class” 
too vaguely formulated. Within the so-called working class a process of disso- 

lution is taking place, the result of a considerable differentiation in rates of pay, 
hile, on the other hand, there is by no means complete harmony among the 
“capitalists.” 
Although Léwenthal does not take his criticism of Marxism too far, he 
returns on several occasions to the problem of the people’s psychology in discussing 
e application of Marxism in the Soviet Union. Speaking about a planned 
economy he correctly points out that the belief that the compilation and ful- 
iment of a plan is enough to satisfy everybody’s needs ignores human fallibility, 
e fact that individual needs vary from person to person and that all cannot 
measured by the same yardstick. Soviet economic practice is ample proof. 
Marxism ignores each man’s individual features and compiles its plans for the 
transformation of one society into another in accordance with the abstract 
concept that people are alike. As Léwenthal points out, Lenin and Stalin took 
ch theses to their extremes in order to remain true to their Party’s program. 
Implicity believing the transition to socialism and later to Communism to be 
historical necessity” and the highest possible achievement, Leninism and 
Stalinism fostered a fantastic belief in the infallibility of the leaders who were 
leading the proletariat toward the final ideal. Having created a planned econ- 
omy on the basis of their ideas as to how the socialist economy of a classless 
ciety ought to be organized, the Soviet regime erected a obstacle rather than 

aid to the development of the country’s productive forces, since such a 
stem engendered bureaucracy, simultaneously weakening the psychological 
timulus for economic development. On this question, the author mentions 

lingels’ letter to Bloch of September 21, 1890, in which he defined progress 

a result of conflicts between a multitude of individual resolute aspirations 

and admitted the difference between individual aspirations, which only “in the 
end result” become rational in accordance with the tendencies of progressive 
development. Léwenthal notes in turn that Marxism’s fault has always been 
o underestimate such irrational strivings, this being one of its main defects. 
Condemning the Soviet state structure, social organization, and economic 
system, the author often relies on formulas taken from the classics of Marxism: 
“The dictatorship of the proletariat is in reality the domination of the minority, 
conscious of its class interests” (p. 69); “the basis of Communist ethics is the 
truggle for the implementation of Communism”; “whatever aids this end is 
moral” (p. 82-83); “Communists represent the position as it was a hundred 
years ago, while the workers’ present position, safeguarded as it is by recent social 
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legislation, is deliberately passed over in silence” (p. 91); “the same applies to 
propaganda about colonialism” (p. 93). The chapters on Lenin and his theories, 
on Stalin and his political methods are extremely valuable. Much, of course, 
is common knowledge to the student of the Soviet regime, but many original 
and valuable points are made on individual questions. 


The section on the trade unions in the USSR makes their position and pur- 
pose really clear; the much propagated fiction of “popular ownership” is shown 
to be the basis and justification of the exploitation of the workers, allegedl) 
working in their own enterprises; other points brought out are the kolkhozniks’ 
difficult life and what equality for women, freedom of the press, the right to work, 
and freedom of religion mean in the Soviet Union. Like many others, Léwentha! 
characterizes Soviet socialism as “state capitalism” and points to passive resist- 
ance by the workers. 

The book’s final section discusses post-Stalin policy and the Soviet Union 
today. The question is posed as to what has changed in the Soviet Union since 
Stalin’s death. The reply is—very little. Heavy industry still takes pride of place; 
the amalgamation of the kolkhozes continues, there being 87,000 in 1956 as 
opposed to 97,000 in 1952, while mainly large sovkhozes are being formed 


on the virgin lands. The plan system, as formerly, maintains state control ot 


economic life and makes the people completely dependent on the authorities. 
The partial increase in wages and some prices for deliveries of agricultural 
produce and other privileges such as a cancellation of debts and compulsory deliv- 
eries from the kolkhozniks’ personal plots of land have not entailed any essential 
changes in the life of the Soviet population, while “socialist exploitation” is 
still a grim fact. 

The author does not envisage any changes in Soviet foreign policy, quoting 
a decree of the Twentieth Party Congress on those countries with whom partic- 
ularly friendly relations must be maintained: India, Burma, Indonesia, Afghani- 
stan, and the United Arab Republic. The use of force and armed intervention 
to bring about revolutions and the transition from capitalism to socialism are 
still recognized as permissible and, essentially, inevitable. 

Some changes have taken place in the sense that the police regime has been 
slightly relaxed. However, Lowenthal correctly points out that these changes 
were a measure of self-defense on the part of the Party leaders against the arbi- 
trariness which had characterized Stalin’s rule. These changes do not mean 
anything for the ordinary citizens, the opponents of the regime: there have 
been no fundamental changes in the flexible articles of the penal code and in 
the constitution, which made freedom dependent on the Party’s jurisdiction. 
He does not believe in the possibility of far-reaching changes in the regime. 
“Stalin,” he writes, “was sacrificed to save Stalinism.”” Nor does he believe 
in the peaceful intentions of the post-Stalin leaders—the danger of war and 
aggression has not been removed. In conclusion, Léwenthal warns against 
being carried away by the illusion that the Soviet regime is becoming normal 
by Western standards. G. C. Guins 
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Ocherki istorii russkogo sovetskogo dramaticheskogo teatra 
v trekh tomakh 


(An Outline History of the Soviet Russian Dramatic Theater in Three Volumes) 


Volume I, 1917—1934 


Edited by N. G. ZoGrar, Y. S. KALAsHnikov, P. A. Markov, B. I. Rosrorsky 
Published by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 1954, 782 pp. 


This work represents the efforts of a large group of researchers from the 
tory of the theater section of the Institute for the History of the Arts, a branch 
the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. However, in spite of the length of time 
ent on the volume, the results are anything but satisfactory. The first volume 

; out to cast a slur on the great achievements of the post-revolutionary Russian 
ater, achievements recognized by the rest of the world, particularly Western 
rope. The so-called Theatrical October movement, headed by Vsevolod 
cierhold, Aleksandr Tairov’s Kamerny Theater, one of the best in Russia, 
| a number of other theaters of the decade or so following the Revolution 

condemned as reactionary manifestations of bourgeois decadence. Their 

ctivity, which spread over many years, and the achievements of the Second 
loscow Arts Theater under Mikhail Chekhov and I. Bersenev are found in 

chapter entitled ““Formalist Movements in the Theater.” Its author, Y. S. 
lashnikov, discusses them in. terms by no means complimentary. The use of 

very term “formalist”’ speaks for itself; even today it implies in the Soviet 
ion anything decadent, bourgeois,:and harmful, while during Zhdanov’s 
npaign against the arts it was tantamount to a death sentence in accordance 
th those articles of the criminal code dealing with counterrevolutionary 
ements. 

The present volume was written prior to the condemnation of Stalin; hence, 
abounds in opinions by the late dictator on the theater, one striking example 
ing that Tairov’s theater was “‘a phenomenon both bourgeois and thoroughly 
en to our culture.” Various theaters come in for the same treatment in the 

olume, which is divided into sections covering the periods 1917-20; 1921-29; 
id 1930-34. All those theatrical movements which do not fit in with the doctrine 
socialist realism are traced back to the bourgeois formalist theater. Examples 
ven of socialist realist dramatists are Korneichuk, Bill-Belotserkovsky, Roma- 
ov, Vishnevsky, Trenev, Lavrenev, and Gorky. Their works, performed in 
heaters approved of by Stalin, are held up as the models to be emulated. 
(he compilers appear to be unaware that the ceaseless struggle against all types 
“malignant formalism,” the insistence on the Moscow Arts Theater (MKhAT) 
System, and the campaign against anything smacking of formalism caused the 
Kussian theater to fall from the heights of Stanislavsky, Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
Meierhold, Tairov, Diky, Popov, and Vakhtangov to abysmally low depths, 
thus retarding the development of Soviet theatrical art by many years. 

Realism itself is not understood as a wealth of varied forms in which lite 

an be reflected, but as a reduction to the monopoly of two or three theaters. 
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A. Diky’s brilliant staging, for example, of Leskov’s Fleas is seen as an empty, 
esthetic, and formalist venture aiming at effect. It is further called an “estheticized 
presentation, styled after cheap popular prints and burlesques, extremely paltry 
in content, in which all are laughed at: the Tsar, his advisers, and clever Russian 
artisans” (p. 418). The compilers just cannot see that the burlesque is intended 
to be extremely comic and to represent Russian popular wit. Apparently, the 
setting did not fit in with the canons of socialist realism, its fantasy and color 
thus being rejected. 


Similar treatment was meted out to Zavadsky and Gorchakov, “enemy of 


the people” Meierhold, and the “‘bourgeois esthete” Tairov. The actor Orleney 
who lived through the period covered by the volume—he died in 1932—is not 
even mentioned; there is far too little on such outstanding actors of the Second 
Moscow Arts Theater as Azarin, Bersenev, and Cheban. The assertion that 
such important figures as Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko found 
their true path in socialist realism and were, prior to the Revolution, in a cultural 
impasse rings extremely false. In fact, their fundamental creative principles 
had crystalized long before the Revolution. It turned out that the Moscow 
Arts Theater became the obligatory model for all Soviet theaters. 

At every step a remarkable lack of toleration can be seen. Even such an 
apparently typical Soviet dramaturgist as A. Faiko is presented as singing the 
praises of “bourgeois decay” (p. 177); as “‘a follower of the Western expressionistic 
philosophy of out-and-out individualism” (p. 410); and his plays dismissed as 
“petty and superficial as far as their ideas go” (p. 717), and as “evil schemes.” 
The volume abounds in similar examples. 

The Twentieth Party Congress and the denunciation of Stalin were followed 
by the rehabilitation of many persons connected with the Soviet theater, 
examples being Meierhold and the playwrights Kirshon, Kulish, and Mikitenko. 
Voices were raised demanding the reexamination of other cases. Head of the 
section, Professor S. Mokulsky, has already referred, in a talk with a corres- 
pondent of the magazine Tear, to plans for revising this first volume. ““The 
first volume,” Mokulsky stated, “appeared in 1954 and in its time was justi- 


fiably subjected to serious criticism, since this edition reflected to a certain j 


degree the underestimation of many phenomena in the art of the theater. 
Realizing the shortcomings of the first volume ... the section on the theater 
will, on completing work on the third volume, set about a new edition of the 
first volume, making the necessary corrections and additions to it.” 

Thus, the compilers themselves have admitted that years of research by a 
large group of Soviet scholars in accordance with the so-called “Marxist-Leninist 
method” of research has produced work which now has to be rewritten. Not 
so long ago such works were being held up as the last word in “Marxist-Leninist 
scholarship,” as the models to be emulated by all “advanced” and “progressive” 
learning. V. Seduro 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


December 1958 


Soviet-Italian talks on trade for 1959 begin in 
\loscow. 

Delegation of Iraqi leading public figures 
caves Moscow for China. 


Deputy Minister for Higher Education of 
ce USSR V.N. Stoletov receives group of 
S educational specialists in the sphere of 


gineering. 
Khrushchev 
Humphrey. 


receives US Senator Hubert 


Soviet government delegation leaves Sofia 
1 home. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
SSR 
utual legal aid in civil, family, marital, and 


ratifies Sovict-Mongolian treaty on 
riminal matters, Soviet-Mongolian consular 
mvention, and convention concerning per- 


ms with dual nationality. 


‘\cport published of signing in Berlin of pro- 
col regulating problems arising as a result of 
e Soviet decision to waive as of January 1, 


1959 East Germany’s share of the cost of 


itioning troops in East Germany. 
Delegation of Czech Protestant churches 
ives Moscow for home. 


Soviet government statement on US-Japanese 
lks in Tokyo on the revision of the security 
ict published. 

the 


plenary session of 


\dministration of the Union of Sovict Com- 


Third all-union 
osers begins in Moscow. 

Death of the writer S. N. Sergeev-Tsensky 
eported. 


Soviet government declaration on the cessation 

‘f atomic and nuclear weapon tests published. 
Protocol coordinating lists of goods for 

Soviet-Japanese mutual trade for 1959 signed 

in Moscow. 

documents 


of ratification of 


Sovict-Hungarian treaty on legal aid published. 


Exchange 


Soviet military delegation headed by General 
N. I. Krylov leaves Stockholm for Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the 
chairman of the conference of African peoples 
published. 
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Communiqué on the exchange of ratification 
documents of Sovict-Mongolian treaty on legal 
aid, a consular convention, and a convention 
with dual nationality 


concerning persons 


published. 


Inaugural Congress of the Writers of the 
RSFSR begins in Moscow. 


MP Philip Noel-Baker 
Mosc« Ww. 


British arrives in 
Actors from the Stratford-on-Avon Shake- 
speare Memorial Theater arrive in Moscow. 


Sovict government declaration on the problem 
of preventing a surprise attack published. 
Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign M. R. Kuzmin 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm for talks on 


Trade 


the conclusion of a long-term Soviet-Swedish 
mutual trade agreement. 

Delegation of Iraqi Moslems leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR I. P. Lobanov 
leaves Mexico for home. 

Representative of the Soviet parliamentary 
group, deputy chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR J. I. Paleckis leaves Geneva for 


home. 


Gromyko receives executive director of 
UNICEF Maurice Pate. 

Soviet military delegation headed by Colo- 
nel-General P. A. Kurochkin leaves Moscow 
for Vienna. 

Talks begin in Bonn on a Sovict-West 
German cultural agreement. 

Nobel Prizes presented to Soviet scientists 
P. A. Cherenkov, I. M. Frank, and I. E. Tamm 
in Stockholm. 

Nasser receives Sovict Minister of Forcign 
Trade N. S. Patolichev in Cairo. 


TASS statement on the ending of the occupa- 
tional status of Berlin published. 

Report published by the Bureau of the 
Central Committee for the RSFSR and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on the rati- 
fication of measures to step up production of 
potatoes and vegetables. 
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15 
16 


Agreement on Soviet aid to India in the 
training of engineers signed in Moscow. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Sovict-Iraqi trade agreement and 
protocol of Soviet trade representation in Iraq. 


Report published by the Committee for Lenin 
Prizes on the works submitted for the 1959 
prizes in the sphere of science and technology. 

Khrushchev’s replies to questions of West 
German newspaper Siiddeutsche Zeitung on the 
status of Berlin published. 

Delegation of the municipality of Paris 
arrives in Moscow. 

All-Russian Congress of Therapeutists ends 
in Moscow. 

Protocol of Czech-Soviet mutual trade for 
1959 signed in Prague. 

Congress of the Writers of the RSFSR ends 
in Moscow. 

The Italian Ambassador visits Khrushchev. 


Sovict fliers rescue group of Belgian airmen in 
the region of the South Pole. 

Report published by the Party Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the overfulfillment of plans for 
cotton growing. 

Address of the inaugural mecting of the 
Congress of Writers of the RSFSR to the 
Party Central Committee published. 


Mikoyan receives Noel-Baker. 


Communiqué on the sixteenth session of the 
Soviet-Czech commission for scientific and 
technical cooperation published. 

Report published by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the alleged violation of Soviet air 
space by American military airplanes. 

Soviet government statement on the forth- 
coming NATO council meeting published. 

Report published on the Party Central 
Committee plenary session which opened on 
December 15, 1958. 

Khrushchev’s report at the Party Central 
Committee plenary session on the results of the 
development of agriculture over the previous 
five years and the tasks involved in its further 
expansion published. 

Afghan-USSR talks on transit questions 
begin in Kabul. 

Party delegation headed by Mikoyan leaves 
Moscow for Poland to attend the celebrations 
held to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Polish Communist Party. 

Khrushchev receives Noel-Baker. 
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First Secretary of the Central Committee of 


the Albanian Communist Party Enver Hoxha 


and chairman of the Albanian Council of 


Ministers Mehmet Shehu leave Moscow for 
home. 


Soviet note to the Turkish government on thc 
extension of cooperation between Turkey and 
the US published. 

Talks begin in Moscow on Sovict-Yugoslay 
trade for 1959. 


Delegation of the Poland-USSR Friendship 
Society headed by the chairman of the society’s 
chief administration arrives in Moscow. 
Nocl-Baker leaves Moscow for home. 
Khrushchev of 
municipality of Paris. 
Report published on the recent plenary 
session of the Supreme Court of the USSR 


receives delegation th 


Party delegation leaves Warsaw for home. 

Bulgarian government delegation headed by 
first deputy chairman of the Bulgarian Counci 
of Ministers Raiko arrives it 
Moscow. 


Damyanov 


Decree issued at the plenary session of th« 
Party Central Committee on Khrushchev’: 
specch published. 

Commander in chief of the Soviet forces 
Germany M. V. Zakharov’s interview with a 
member of the ADN news agency publishc 

Death of the writer F. V. Gladkov reporte: 


Report published on the special meetings of | 
Party, government, and | 


representatives of 
public organizations in Gori and Gori Raion 
to mark the 79th anniversary of the birth of 
Stalin. 


Exhibition devoted to the life and work of | 


Stalin opens in Tbilisi. 

Statue to Felix Dzerzhinsky unveiled 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s concluding speech at the 
plenary session of the Party Central Committc« 
on December 19 on agricultural development 
published. 


Second session of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, opens in Moscow. 

Patolichev receives the Italian Ambassador 
to discuss Soviet-Italian trade. 

Khrushchev receives Polish builders’ dele- 
gation headed by the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. 
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Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Gomulka’s speech in Warsaw at a mecting 
on December 20 to mark the fortieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Polish Com- 
munist Party published. 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR “On the Award of the Order of 
Lenin to the Belorussian SSR” published. 

Speech by Minister of Finance of the USSR 
A. T. Zverev on the 1959 budget and the 
results of the 1957 budget published. 


Law on the 1959 budget published. 

Reports on the reorganization of secondary 
education read at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR by president of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the RSFSR I. A. Kairov, 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
V. Elyutin, and head of the Chief Administra- 
tion for Labor Reserves G. I. Zelenko 
published. 

TASS report on the conclusion of the 
on December 18 


NATO council session 
published. 
The Staro-Beshev thermal-electric power 


station, the biggest in the Donets Basin, begins 
operation, 

Agreement on trade between Soviet and 
Italian cooperatives signed in Moscow. 

Report published on the results of talks 
between Soviet and Swedish trade delegations. 

Second session of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, ends. 

“Law on the Strengthening of the Links 
between School and Life and the Further 
Development of the Public School System 
in the Country” published. 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
the question of the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests and on the Berlin situa- 
tion published. 

The following laws published: 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals 
of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and 
the Union Republics”; 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals of 
Legislation on the Judicial System of the USSR 
and the Union and Autonomous Republics”; 

“On the Ratification of the Fundamentals 
of Criminal Procedure of the USSR and the 
Union Republics”; 


“On the Ratification of the Status of 
Military Tribunals”; 

“On Changes in the Method of Electing 
People’s Courts”; 

“On Criminal 
Crimes” ; 

“On Criminal Responsibility for Military 
Crimes” ; 

“On the Rescinsion of the Deprivation of 
Electoral Rights by Courts”’; 


for State 


Responsibility 


“On the Introduction of Changes in and 
Additions to Articles 48 and 83 of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR”; 

“On the Introduction of Changes in Article 
121 of the Constitution of the USSR.” 

Decree of the Supreme Sovict of the USSR 
“On the Methods of Carrying out the Law 
on Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes” 
published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
“On the Methods of Carrying out the Law on 
Criminal Responsibility for Military Crimes” 
published. 

Laws ratifying numerous other decrees of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Sovict of the 
USSR published. 

The Bureau of the Central Committee for 
the RSFSR and the Council of Ministers of 
the RSFSR pass decree “On the Provision 
of the Population of Kemerovo and other 
Industrial Centers of Kemerovo Oblast with 
Potatoes and Vegetables.” 

Gromyko’s statement on the cessation of 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests and on the 
Berlin situation published. 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, fourth convocation, opens. 


7 Three-day plenary session of the organizing 


committee of the Union of Cinematography 
Workers ends. 


Report published on the signing of an agree- 
ment on the extension by the USSR of eco- 
nomic and technical aid to Bulgaria. 


Patolichev receives head of Chinese trade 
delegation. 

US-USSR agreement on the exchange of 
scientific, technical, and cultural exhibitions 
during the summer of 1959 signed. 

Augmented session of the Soviet Committee 
for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries 


held. 
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Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of | 31 Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of For- 
the Ukrainian SSR opens in Kiev. eign Affairs of Afghanistan Muhammed Naim 





Seventh session of the Supreme Soviet of atrives in Moscow. 
the Kazakh SSR opens in Alma-Ata. 

Khrushchev receives the Mongolian Am- Changes and Appointments 
bassador. 3 : 

mest 9 I. A. Serov released from his duties as chair- 


Report published of the signing of agree- 
ment between the USSR and United Arab 
Republic on cooperation in the construction 
of the Aswan Dam. 


man of the Committee for State Security of tt 
Council of Ministers of the USSR in connex 
tion with his transfer to other work. 


14 K. D. Levychkin appointed Soviet Ambassa- 


30 Suslov receives delegation of the Poland- dor to Denmark. 
USSR Friendship Society. 26 A.N.Shelepin appointed chairman of th« 
Decree on the award of the Order of Lenin Committee for State Security of the Counc 
to the Armenian SSR published. of Ministers of the USSR. 
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